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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Thirty-Ninth Annual Session State Association, 
Welcome, A. K. McClure, Wm. C. Patton, Geo. Gilbert. 
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rT Up to Date”’ THE ONLY 








Standard Typewriter 


WRITING: MACHINE. At a Reasonable Price. 


A High Grade Standard Machine of the First-Class. 
_ Irrespective of Price—The Best. Trial Proves it. 


The Best and Most Complete Standard Wri Machine Made. 
Positively the Best and Only Perfect Manifolder Made. 
Automatic Tabulator and Mistake Corrector. 
Any wumeber of Colors of Ink can be Used on a Single Sheet. 
Color can be Changed Instantly. 
Standard Keyboard. 
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Embodies every good quality found’ in » ates writing machines, 
and has many points of superiority all its own. On application 
we will send you beautiful specimen Color work and illustrated 
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Wational Typewriter Co., 
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School Directors, Teachers and Educators—Take Notice! 


Tt will soon be Vacation and the time to place new Blackboards i in the old School Buildings, as well as 
provide-for nice ones in the New Buildings to be completed this year. There is no doubt whatever as to the 


fact that 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


ARE THE BEST. 


Matchless Surface, Splendid Marking and Erasive Qualities, Little Dust, No 
Glare, Economical, No Expense for Repairs. They Never 
Wear Out. Their First Cost the Only Cost. 








THE BLUE VALLEY 


Is the Best Finished and Most Perfect of any Slate Blackboard in 
the World, receiving 


Highest Award af Columbia Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


Write us for prices and fu!l particulars. We can save you money. ' 


Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


. T&S. L. FOOTE, Manager. 
MINERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLUE VALLEY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS, — 
SLATINGTON, PA. | 


Men and Women of Ability and Push Wanted as Agents. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL SESSION. 





HE Thirty-ninth annual meeting of 

the Association was called to order 
by President SAMUEL HAMILTON, of 
Allegheny county, at 10 o’clock on Tues- 
day morning, July 3d, in the court house 
at Media. 

The opening devotional exercises were 
conducted by Rev. Henry Wheeler, D. 
D.. of the First M. E. Church of Media, 
who read the 19th Psalm and offered 
prayer. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


A. K. McCiure, Esq., of the Phila- 
delphia 7zmes, made the first address of 
welcome, as follows: 

In my physical condition, only my 
profound interest in the cause of educa- 
tion could induce me to depart from my 
fixed rule and say a word of welcome. 
Remembering the educational advantages 
enjoyed when I was a lad, and compar- 
ing them with those of to-day, I feel 
great pride in our progress. Free schools 
were unknown in those days in Pennsyl- 
vania—hardly even thought of, or, if so, 
regarded as the wild idea of a crank, 
never to be accepted by our conservative 
commonwealth. Even when the school 
law was passed after a hard struggle, it 
was not mandatory—the several districts 
decided upon its adoption for themselves; 
and I well remember how my father 
tried year after year to get our district to 








adopt it, and came home whipped every 
time—so I had no advantage of free 
schooling. The more progressive people 
occasionally hired somebody to keep 
school a few months in the winter, and 
if there were two boys in a family they 
took turns at school; and now and then 
a woman was employed at starvation 
wages to keep summer school for chil- 
dren who were troublesome at home. 

The opposition to the free school law 
at that time can hardly be credited at this 
day. Mr. Middlesworth, whose official 
duty as Speaker of the House required 
him to sign the official copy of the bill, 
which he had opposed by leaving the 
chair and speaking against it, was de- 
feated for re-election by the German 
voters of Union county because they saw 
his signature toit in the German Pamphlet 
Laws, and was only returned the follow- 
ing year after explaining the matter and 
proving that he had opposed the law. It 
is just to say that not all the Germans 
were opposed. Governor George Wolf, 
a true Pennsylvania German, was a 
steadfast friend of free schools; to him 
and the Yankee adventurer Thaddeus 
Stevens the people of Pennsylvania owe 
a lasting debt of gratitude. 

Even after the law was passed the 
battle went on. Many counties elected 
men on the issue of opposition to free 
schools, and there was urgent demand 
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for repeal. It was at this juncture that 
Stevens made his famous speech, which 
to-day stands above all the great work 
of that great man—the Great Commoner 
of our war period. He held during the 
period of the war a place no man can fill 
except by splendid ability and deserved, 
confessed preéminence. Presidents are 
made by accident, but the Great Com- 
moner of a people holds his place by 
right. ‘Thaddeus Stevens held his un- 
challenged. I saw him at Washington 
some three weeks before he passed to his 
final account—oppressed by physical 
infirmity, in conflict with the adminis- 
tration of his own party as to the crystal- 
lization of the results of the victory, and 
hopeless of accomplishing what he be- 
lieved was necessary. There on the 
threshold of the grave he said, ‘‘I think 
my life has been a failure.’’ I said No; 
that while he might not hope to see the 
fruits all gathered, surely there was no 
room to call it failure. His eyes bright- 
ened—‘‘ Perhaps not entirely a failure: 
at the end of the great battle I hardly 
know if we have lost or won; but look- 
ing back I find one thing in my life 
worth having, and that is when I helped 
to give Pennsylvania free schools for all 
her children.”’ 

To-day education is popular, and open 
to all. Only twenty years ago, when we 
were making the constitution, many 
doubted if it were safe to say the Legisla- 
ture must give at least a million a year to 
schools, but it finally prevailed. This 
year, after only two decades, the appro- 
priation is five millions—more than the 
entire expenses of the Commonwealth a 
generation ago. Surely we have reason 
for unmingled pride in such a history ; 
and it is in the name of such a great 
Commonwealth, which has outstripped 
all others of the land in her liberality to 
education, that I welcome you to a season 
of mutual entertainment and instruction, 
that we may go forward and make her 
better, nobler, grander even than she is 
to-day. 

Hon. John B. Robinson was expected 
to deliver the second address, but was 
unable to be present on account of serious 
illness of his child (since deceased). 

Rev. Wm. C. Patron, of the Baptist 
church of Media, a member of the Board 
of School Directors, spoke as follows : 

The people of this town have looked 
forward to this meeting with pleasant an- 
ticipations, and were glad our Superin- 
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tendent and teachers had succee‘ied in 
bringing it here, and giving us an oppor- 
tunity of meeting with you. We were not 
mistaken ; already we can mark the dif- 
ference between this body and the political 
and other assemblies sometimes held here. 
We think you will find Media has some 
attractions that make it worth a visit. 
You will enjoy the shade of our trees— 
nowhere perhaps in the Commonwealth 
will you find a greater variety of trees in 
the same space than on our court-house 
grounds. We have a Prohibition town 
(applause); with us that question has 
been settled ‘‘ to stay ’’—there is and will 
be no saloon in Media, 

I welcome you for myself and on behalf 
of the ministry, who are with you en- 
gaged in the same work of lifting up 
mankind. We have tried by a system of 
committees to provide for your comfort 
and express the feeling of our hearts, and 
hope you will carry with you pleasant re- 
collections of a quiet but progressive peo- 
ple. You will find that our schools are 
of high grade; our graduates take good 
positions. But we will not boast of our- 
selves; you will have opportunity to 
know us for yourselves. 

Prof. George Gilbert, of Chester Acad- 
emy, on behalf of his neighboring town, 
and its public and private school inter- 
ests, bade God-speed to an assemblage 
convened for mutual counsel, encourage- 
ment, and exchange of ideas. Never 
before in the history of our Common- 
wealth have educational ideas been so 
thoroughly overhauled, the dead wood 
cut out, and the new wood pruned and 
cared for. Teachers are doing more 
thinking, more reading, giving more at- 
tention to improved methods. To all 
this, such meetings as the present are 
powerful auxiliaries. He welcomed all 
most heartily. 





RESPONSE. 


In the absence of Supt. Farquhar and 
Prof. Cook, who had been appointed to 
respond, the President called upon Supt. 
R. K. BUEHRLE, of Lancaster city, who 
spoke as follows: 

We had already experienced the good- 
will and cordial welcome of Media to the 
members coming from other parts of the 
State. Stepping from the early morning 
train, the moment we landed we found 
friends waiting to point out the nearest 
road to the best place; and we remarked 
to one another, ‘‘ Here is organization, 
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education, civilization.’’ In our motley 
crowd you will find Baers, tame enough 
not to be troublesome; Lyte, to illu- 
minate our deliberations; and must not 
be nettled by the presence of Noetling. 
[Laughter.] Some of us come from the 
home of Thaddeus Stevens, whose ser- 
vices to education have already been 
noted; of Thomas H. Burrowes, one of 
the founders of our common school sys- 
tem; and of James P. Wickersham, its 
ablest legislator, and the one who did 
most for us in that direction. From be- 
yond the Alleghenies, from the beautiful 
valley of the Susqnehanna, from all 
directions I see familiar faces at this 
opening session. 

The programme in my hand promises 
a fruitful session. We are to hear from 
the Committee of Ten on secondary edu- 
cation, and to give attention to primary 
and rural schools. The farmer’s time 
has come, and we are to consider agri- 
culture and forestry. The best way to 
popularize science, how to make possible 
the teaching of science in ungraded 
schools, is to be presented —we have been 
talking about this for years, and will 
now be shown how to do something. 
Physical education is given a place— 
some have been thinking we have been 
giving not so much physical education as 
physical exercise: we want a physical 
education that shall keep the body under, 
not put it on top—that shall give*us a 
good physique, but under domination of 
the intellect. Teachers are going to tell 
Superintendents and Directors what their 
duty is, and show them, if not what they 
have been, at least what they ought to 
be—and this is well, for they see us as 
we cannot see ourselves. Patriotism is 
not neglected; we need to be taught not 
only loyalty to law, but that law must 
be made for the benefit of the mass, not 
the few—that law must be so just and 
equitable that it will stand alone, without 
the support of the bayonet. 

We hope the carrying out of the pro- 
gramme will be successful, and mutually 
pleasant and profitable. 

‘*America’’ was sung under leadership 
of Prof. Jerry March, of Norristown, who 
directed the musical work of the session. 


WICKERSHAM MEMORIAL, 


In the absence of the chairman of the 
Memorial Committee, the Treasurer, J. 
A. M. Passmore, esq., reported progress. 
The committee had been rather unfortu- 








nate ; its first chairman had left the state 
for a time, and another had been elected 
in his place, and on his return it was not 
quite clear who was the responsible head, 
but this would be arranged during this 
session. Meanwhile all the work that 
had been done, was done by the Secre- 
tary and the Treasurer, and he would 
call upon Miss Lloyd to confirm his re- 
port. 

Miss ELIZABETH LLoyp, Secretary of 
the Committee, said she thought Prof. 
Fisher of Pittsburg had done some work 
for which he ought to have credit. ‘The 
Committee have not been together for 
nearly two years, and it was not possible 
to make a formal report ; but she was glad 
to be able to say that some progress had 
been made, and she believed that after the 
Committee reorganized the work would 
goon. We ought to know just what has 
been done, and Mr. Passmore is in posi- 
tion to tell us. 

Mr. PASSMORE: Well, I may as well 
say I have $640.50 to this account in the 
Western Saving Fund of Philadelphia, 
on interest at 3 percent. This should be 
increased to $2000 by the time the Legis- 
lature meets, when the Governor will re- 
commend an appropriation equal to the 
amount raised by us, and the Legislature 
will no doubt grant it. The State Li- 
brarian has set aside a place for the Li- 
brary, and it would be strange if our 
Pennsylvania Quakers, Dutch and 
Scotch-Irish friends of education should 
allow this movement to fail. At the 
proper time the list of contributors will 
be published in Zhe School Journal. 

Prof. L. S. Shimmell, of the Executive 
Committee, said that the good meeting at 
Beaver Falls and economy in expenses of 
that session had left a balance of over 
$400 in the treasury, and this session 
would fully meet its own expenses ; so we 
were in position now to do something as 
a body for this Memorial Fund. The 
older members have not forgotten how 
regularly Dr. Wickersham attended our 
sessions, during and after his service as 
State Superintendent; his name appears 
on many of our certificates; his face and 
words were always an inspiration for 
good ; and it is right that we take this 
opportunity to help perpetuate his mem- 
ory in this most suitable way. He 
would therefore move that the Association 
do now appropriate $100 from its treasury 
toward this Fund, and recommend the 
same to all teachers and friends of educa- 
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tion. The motion was promptly sec- 
onded, and unanimously adopted. 

[At a subsequent meeting of the Com- 
mittee, a vacancy caused by the removal 
of Supt. Streeter was filled by the se- 
lection of Supt. Jos. Walton, of Chester 
county, and Prof. Brumbaugh was re- 
quested to resume the chairmanship, 
which he agreed to do. ] 


GREETINGS EXCHANGED. 

A telegram of greeting from the Teach- 
ers’ Educational Association at Fairmont, 
West Virginia, was read, and the Secre- 
tary was requested to answer the same, 
and also to correspond with any other 
bodies now in session. 


THE EXHIBIT OF WORK. 


Supt. ADDISON JONEs called attention 
to the Exhibit of School Work at the 
school building one block distant, which 
would be open until Thursday afternoon, 
and invited all to visit it. 


WHAT CAN BE SEEN IN PHILADELPHIA. 


J. A. M. PAssmor:E, Esq., read a paper 
on this subject, of which we are per- 
mitted to give only a mere skeleton out- 
line, but which contained much of local 
historic interest, here omitted at the 
writer’s request: 

‘Had any New England city a tithe 
of the places of historical interest con- 
tained in our metropolis, their glory 
would be wafted to our ears by every 
breeze; but modest Philadelphia has kept 
silence, while less worthy but more pre- 
tentious cities sang their own praises. 
They call us slow—perhaps we are, in 
some things—but we claim that Phila- 
delphia stands at the head of the cities of 
America inall that goes to make up good 
citizenship, and leads all her sisters in 
works of charity, Christianity, and edu- 
cation.”’ 

The places of interest in the city were 
then taken up in order, classified into 
those possessing educational interest, 
those that contribute to the prosperity of 
the city, and those that add to the pleas- 
ure of the visitor and citizen. We give 
a list of the points noted: 

‘‘Treaty Park’’ with the monument 
marking the spot where stood the elm 
tree under which Penn made his famous 
treaty with the Indians. Location, Beach 
street (Kensington) between Otis and 
Hanover. 

No. 239 Arch street, the building in 
which Mrs. John Ross made the first 











American flag. The house is just as it 
was when visited by Washington and the 
Committee of Congress. 

The Old State House, Chestnut near 
6th street, whose east room ‘‘ Independ- 
ence Hall,’’ was the cradle of American 
liberty, and in which and also in the west 
room, are collected numerous historic 
relics and portraits. Here also is the old 
‘*Liberty Bell,’’ now exhibited in the 
middle of the room in a large case of 
heavy plate glass. 

‘‘Carpenters’ Hall,’’ at the head of 
Carpenters’ Court, running south from 
Chestnut between 3d and 4th streets, 
which was the centre for patriotic meet- 
ings preceding the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and where Congress met in 
September 1774. Here, October 17, 

774, at a meeting on the subject of re- 
ligious liberty, was laid the foundation 
for the freedom of religion that to-day 
exists in every State Constitution. Here, 
on June 18, 1776, was prepared a draft of 
a Declaration of Independence for Penn- 
sylvania. Here met the Committee 
while Congress sat in the State House. 
Here, also, in 1787, met the Committee 
that framed the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
organized December, 1824, is located at 
13th and Locust streets, where may be 
seen the original copy of the Laws framed 
by Ptnn in 1682, prior to sailing from 
England ; the first deed from the Indians; 
with thousands of other interesting docu- 
ments and letters. 

Of the old churches, attention was 
specially directed to the following : 

Friends’ Meeting Houses, at Unity and 


Waln streets, built 1775, the oldest in the - 


State; at 4th and Arch streets, built 
1804; on Orange above 7th, opposite 
Washington Square, and at 4th and 
Green streets. There are few old meeting 
houses, since the Friends increased so 
rapidly in the early days by immigration 
that the older houses were torn down and 
new ones erected. 

Old Swedes Church (Gloria Dei), 
Swanson street near Christian (Swanson 
runs southward from 14 South street). 
This location was chosen by lot, the pres- 
ent church being built in 1700 on the site 
of the old block-house built 1677, pre- 
viously used for worship. 

Old Christ Church, 2d above Market, 
built 1695, the first Episcopal church in 
the colony, enlarged 1711, the present 
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edifice built 1755; has a chime of bells 
bought in England in 1754 for £560. 
Washington worshiped here, and Rev. 
Jacob Duché was rector for many years. 
John Penn was buried in the church in 
1795, and in the church-yard are the 
vaults of Bishop White and Robert 
Morris. In 1719 a burying ground was 
bought at 5th and Arch streets, where are 
the graves of Benjamin and Deborah 
Franklin, Peyton Randolph, Francis Hop- 
kinson, Dr. Benjamin Rush, and others. 

St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church, 
on Willing’s Alley, running from 232 
South 3d to 4th street, was the first place 
of worship for Roman Catholics in Phila- 
delphia, founded 1733. The pastoral 
residence is enlarged from that of the 
founder of the faith here, Father Greaton. 

St. Peter’s Church, 3d and Pine, was 
an offshoot from Christ church, erected 
1761. Its bells were presented by Christ 
Church in 1702. Washington frequently 
worshiped here, and the interior of the 
building is much as it was 140 years ago. 
In the churchyard lies Commodore 
Stephen Decatur. 

St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, 
4th and Spruce, is the daughter of St. 
Joseph’s, built in 1763, one of the contri- 
butors being the grandfather of General 
Meade, the hero of Gettysburg. Its erec- 
tion required protection of guards against 
religious intolerance. July 4, 1779, oc- 
curred here a celebration attended by all 
the leading patriots. In the graveyard 
lie Bishop Eagan, General Du Conray, 
one of our French allies, and Commodore 
Barry, the father of the American navy. 

Old Trinity (Oxford), is perhaps the 
oldest church in Philadelphia. The 
present edifice was erected 1700, of red 
and black brick brought from England. 
About 1713 Queen Anne presented them 
several silver utensils, inscribed ‘‘ Anna 
Regina,”’ still used on communion days. 
Take train at 12th & Market for Chel- 
tenham station, and a short walk over the 
Oxford turnpike brings you to the old 
edifice. 

The places of special educational inter- 
est were enumerated in this order: 

Manual Training School, 17th and 
Wood streets. 

xirls’ Normal School, 13th and Spring 
Garden—the cooking department is of 
special interest. 

Drexel Institute, 32d and Chestnut, an 
honor to the city and its generous 
founder. 





Girard College, Ridge Avenue and N. 
19th street, where over 1400 orphan boys 
are maintained, clothed, educated and 
fitted for business life by the far-sighted 
munificence of Philadelphia’s greatest 
benefactor, Stephen Girard. 

School of Design for Women, Broad 
and Master streets. 

Academy of Fine Arts, west side Broad 
street, near Cherry, the oldest art insti- 
tution in America, with probably the 
finest collection of American works of art. 

School of Industrial Art, 1336 Spring 
Garden street. 

Pennsylvania Institution for Instruc- 
tion of the Blind, 20th and Race streets, 
and Deaf and Dumb Asylum, at Mount 
Airy, are among our noble charitable in- 
stitutions. 

Among the business places and manu- 
factories it is difficult to choose, but the 
following are a few that the visitor should 
see: Keystone Watch Case Company, 
19th and Brown streets. Baldwin's Lo- 
comotive works, Broad and Hamilton. 
Cramp’s Shipyard, Beach and Norris. 
Disston’s Saw works, N. Front and 
Laurel. Bromley & Son’s Carpet and 
Lace Curtain Works, N. Front and 
Lehigh Avenue. Marshal & Brother’s 
Tin-plate Works, N. Front and Girard 
Avenue. Public Ledger Office, 6th and 
Chestnut, to see the immense presses in 
operation. Wanamaker’s, 13th and 
Market, the greatest store in the world. 

Of the places contributing mainly to 
the pleasure of visitor and resident, the 
chief is of course Fairmount Park, the 
largest public park in the world, con- 
taining 2750 acres. 

‘‘Oid Park’’ comprises all south of 
Girard Avenue;. perhaps the best ap- 
proach is the Green street entrance.. You 
will then see the Lincoln statue, the 
Lemon Hill mansion once the residence 
of Robert Morris, Grant’s Cabin, statues 
of Mayor McMichael, Baron von Hum- 
boldt and Joan of Arc and Thom’s group 
of Tam O'Shanter. Here is a good view 
of Girard Avenue bridge, 1000 feet long, 
52 feet above water, and roo feet wide— 
the widest in the world. 

‘‘East Park,’’ embracing all on the 
east side of the Schuylkill from Girard 
Avenue to the Wissahickon, is five miles 
long and contains many colonial man- 
sions, among them Mount Pleasant, built 
1761, once the residence of Benedict 
Arnold, afterwards of Baron Steuben, and 
Woodford, built 1742, by Franklin’s 
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friend William Coleman. Near Colum- 
bia avenue entrance is the bronze group 
of Orestes and Pylades. Along the river 
road is Promotory Point and the Tunnel. 
In this park are Strawberry Mansion and 
Strawberry Hill; it is a beautiful place 
for driving and picnicking. 

‘* West Park,’’ the largest division, has 
its main entrance at Girard Avenue 
bridge. You find here the Zoological 
Garden, the most complete in America, 
and having only one superior in the 
world, that at Regent’s Park, London. 
It was formerly the county seat of John 
Penn, whose house built 1785 is still 
standing. Near the Lansdowne entrance 
is the ‘Letitia House,’’ the original 
William Penn’s house on Letitia street 
(running from Market east of 2d and 
named for his daughter). The cellar of 
of this house was the first dug in Phila- 
delphia. The house was removed to the 
Park in 1889. Near by is Sweetbrier 
Mansion, and next we come to the old 
Centennial grounds. The most promi- 
nent buildings remaining are Memorial 
Hall, near which are statues of John 
Witherspoon, Gen. Meade and John 
Welsh; Horticultural Hall, with its 
monument to Religious Liberty, statues 
of Goethe, Schiller and Columbus; and 
the Catholic Total Abstinence Fountain. 
North of this fountain is George’s Hill, a 
tract of 83 acres donated to the city by 
Jesse and Rebecca George, having been 
the home of their ancestors for genera- 
tions. On this tract is the Belmont res- 
ervoir. A short drive brings us to Bel- 
mont Mansion, built 1745, the home of 
Judge Peters. the friend of Washington ; 
the view from the piazza is grand. Pass- 
ing up the river road, and under the 
Falls Bridge, we follow the Wissahickon 
(Indian for catfish) for a lovely five 
miles’ drive. 

The visitor to the city should see the 
United States Mint on Chestnut street 
between 13th and Broad. This institu- 
tion will soon be removed, as a new site 
has been selected. 

The New City Hall Building at Broad 
and -Market streets, 486 by 470 feet, 202 
feet high,—when the tower is completed 
and the 37-feet statue of Penn placed 
upon it, the height from the ground will 
be 547 feet—the highest building in the 
world except the Washington monument 
at the capital city, which exceeds it by 
less than three feet. Thereis a fine view 
from the roof. 
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The paper closed thus: ‘‘ What I have 
written is to get you interested in your 
own great metropolis, not to draw any 
invidious comparisons. It is your great 
city. Its history, its glory, its greatness 


and its achievements, are yours; and it is 
a city of which every true Pennsylvanian 
may well be proud.”’ 

The morning session then adjourned. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 





HIS session was opened by Vice-Pres- 

ident L. E. McGrnngs, of Steelton, 
and the President, after remarking that 
the large attendance on opening day 
must be as gratifying to the local man- 
agement as to the officers, read the fol- 
lowing 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Every cause has its effect, and every effect 
in education should be the result of cause 
wisely planned, well organized, and skill- 
fully managed. It follows then that the 
great work of education is to inaugurate 
right causes and to intelligently direct them. 

This Association is a great cause in the 
educational forces of the state. Its bene- 
ficent influences are reaching every county 
and city. It speaks for the education of a 
million school children at an annual expen- 
diture of sixteen and a half million dollars. 
And it is the imperative duty of its manage- 
ment to direct and utilize its powers wisely 
that our school system may be strengthened 
and better equipped for its great work. To 
this end two objects should be constantly 
kept in view by the Association: 

1. It should strive to strengthen and per- 
fect our educational plans, systems, methods, 
and results. 

2. It should labor faithfully for the exten- 
sion and proper recognition of our public 
school interest. 

These two objects are to be attained not 
by any sudden or rapid revolution or evolu- 
tion, but rather by the slow process of de- 
velopment and growth. It is an established 
principle that no period in growth can be 
attained without passing through all the in- 
termediate stages, and that each stage must 
be supplied with its necessary conditions. 
To supply these conditions is the plain but 
difficult task of every member of this Asso- 
ciation, as well as those connected in any 
manner with the schools of the Common- 
wealth. To succeed in this task four quali- 
fications have been suggested as necessary 
on the part of all connected with our educa- 
tional interests : 

1. They most have a high ideal of what 
constitutes a good school system, a good 
school, and good school facilities. 

2. They must have keen perceptive 
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powers when comparing the actual with the 
ideal, in order to discover the defects in our 
school plans, systems, methods, and results. 

3. Having iscovered the defects, they 
must exercise good judgment in suggesting 
and inaugurating the necessary remedial 
agencies. 

4. They must possess the personality, 
power and skill, necessary to keep these 
remedial agencies operating in the right 
way until the defects are removed, and the 
actual made to conform to the ideal. If 
every individual connected with educational 
work in the Commonwealth possessed these 
important qualifications in the highest de- 
gree and used them aright, our school sys- 
tem, as a great cause, would be an ideal one, 
producing ideal results. 

This Association, as the highest educa- 
tional organization of the state, to secure 
the greatest progress, should hold upa high 
ideal, point out the defects in the actual, 
and suggest, inaugurate, and direct the ne- 
cessary remedial agencies. 

For want of time and space we shall pre- 
sent some of the defects in our system and 
in our work, and suggest the remedies with- 
out any attempt at argument. Indeed, our 
purpose will have been attained if we suc- 
ceed in getting others to discuss the magni- 
tude of these defects and the value of the 
remedial agencies. 

I. Prominent among the causes that re- 
tard us in our work is the indifference of 
Directors ; their general lack of interest in 
healthful educational progress. Very gen- 
erally they have no idea commensurate with 
the age and worthy of attainment; they see 
no defects and are able to suggest no reme- 
dies. In fact they are often retarders rather 
than directors of the work, hinderers instead 
of helpers. This is possible in the school 
system of our state. The law gives the Di- 
rector almost unlimited power. He is the 
business factor in our school system. His 
hand holds the financial lever which con- 
trols the progress of our work. His vote 
means substantial aid for or against every 
improvement. In granting to him this 
power the state presumed his function to be 
that of a manager, a helper, a director, and 
made it possible by law for him to be such. 
But the same law makes it possible for him 
to retard and hinder the progress of the 
work. 

In making these assertions it is not our 
intention to denounce them for what they 
have done, nor in any way rebuke them. 
On the contrary I must commend them for 
generally doing, not their whole duty, but 
what they de/zeve to be their duty. If the 
state would do something to help them /o 
know their whole duty, they can be safely 
trusted to perform it. The time has fully 
come when the Director as an educational 
factor in our school system should be care- 
fully studied, and something done for him. 

Much has been done for the child. Hehas 
been studied, the laws of his mental devel- 





opment discovered, the principles for his in- 
struction have been formulated, and a sys- 
tem for his education organized. 

Something has been done for the teacher 
also. For his benefit largely the history of 
education has been written, the science and 
philosophy of education explained and the 
methods of instruction outlined. 

Is it not high time that our attention is 
turned to the director and something done 
for him. If the state asks him to do an im- 
portant work requiring some fitness for it, 
why not do something to help qualify him 
for a proper discharge of his duties ? 

We have normal schools, and training 
schools, and model schools, and technical 
schools, and institutes for the benefit of 
teachers. But we have nothing for the di- 
rector. The beneficent results which these 
schools seek to bring about are often ren- 
dered null and void because directors are ig- 
norant of or not in sympathy with the pro- 
gress they suggest. 

This defect in our school work is worthy 
of our thoughtful attention, and the time 
has come when many are asking for a rem- 
edy. Until a better is provided allow us to 
suggest the following : 

(a) Require directors to attend the County 
Institute, and pay them for their attendance 
at the same rate as teachers are paid. One 
section of the Institute could be planned ex- 
pressly for directors. 

(6) The state should furnish gratuitously 
to every director an educational paper. 
This should be not a teacher’s but a ‘‘School 
Director's Journal,’’ edited expressly for the 
director by the brightest educational writer 
in the state. 

(c) The State should provide and furnish 
gratuitously to every director a set of di- 
rectors’ reference books. This would con- 
tain a first class Directors’ Manual, a book 
on School-room Sanitation, a book on 
School Architecture, a copy of the School 
Law, properly codified, and a copy of the 
State Superintendent's Report. 

(d) Directors’ Associations should be or- 
ganized in every county. A State Associa- 
tion of Directors should be organized, com- 
posed of delegates from the various county 
organizations. The annual expense of a 
delegate from each county to the state meet- 
ing should be borne by the state. 

But somebody objects—If we do all this 
for the directors, it will cost something. It 
will take cash to print books, to edit a paper, 
and to pay Directors for attending the 
County Institute. Granted. But if the 
state can afford to spend twelve million dol- 
lars annually on its school system, would it 
not be good business economy to spend a 
small portion of it for the educational bene- 
fit of the man who is to vote out the balance ? 

II. Another glaring defect in our school 
system is the lack of a law permitting closer 
supervision of schools in large and populous 
districts. This subject has been presented 
so often and so ably in the past that the 
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teachers, the directors, and the people, in 
fact every person except the members of the 
legislature, are in favor of it. Strange as it 
may seem, the Universities of the Old World, 
which should have led the people, really fol- 
lowed them in accepting and teaching the 
Newtonian system of philosophy. And it 
is equally strange that the legislators should 
be the last among the people to accept the 
doctrine of local supervision in school mat- 
ters. All that is necessary on this occasion 
is to reaffirm our position and to call atten- 
tion to one phase of the subject hitherto 
overlooked. 

The daw at present in the matter of local 
supervision discriminates against the rural 
districts and in favor of the cities and bor- 
oughs. The lattercan have all thesupervision 
necessary through the principals of graded 
schools. A town with ten, or any number 
of graded schools, can employ a supervising 
principal ; but a township with an equal 
number of ungraded schools is not allowed 
the same privilege. A township and a bor- 
ough are simply school districts in the Com- 
monwealth and should stand upon an equal- 
ity. The rights and duties of the one should 
correspond to the rights and duties of the 
other. This is true only so far as duéies are 
concerned. The rights or school privileges 
accorded to towns are not all extended to 
townships. If the directors of a borough 
are given discretionary power to employ a 
principal to supervise the work of their 
schools, why not extend the same privilege 
to the directors of atownship? If the towns 
can employ a borough principal, let the 
township employ a township principal. If 
the district is the unit of supervision in the 
towns, let it be made the unit of supervision 
in the townships also. It is high time that 
the legislators representing the rural sec- 
tions of the state, examine this subject care- 
fully and by legal enactment raise the 
township to an equality with the borough, 
thus putting an end to this unjust discrim- 
ination against townships. The simplest, 
shortest and best solution to this question 
of local supervision at the present time is to 
empower the directors of townships to em- 
ploy principals to supervise the work of 
their schools. Such an enactment would be 
just to all districts. It would meet all the 
requirements of closer supervision. And it 
would be in harmony with the underlying 
principle of the Pennsylvania School Law, 
which places the entire local control of our 
schools in the hands of directors. 

III. The school work of the state could 
be greatly strengthened by some radical 
changes in our Normal School System. 

The beneficent influences of our Normal 
Schools can never be fully estimated. Into 
them have been gathered many of the great 
educators of the state, men and women of 
the highest scholastic attainments and of 
gant power and efficiency as teachers, and 
rom their doors have come many of our 
most skillful teachers, best superintendents, 





and school officers. Notwithstanding the 
truth of this, there is an opinion shared by 
many that the system is not what it should 
be, and not perhaps what it is reputed to be. 
There is no doubt, at least, that it can be 
improved. And its professed friends should 
be the first to outline its weak points and 
suggest suitable remedies. 

The Normal School aims to give scholas- 
tic attainments and professional training, 
and fails to some extent in both. Attempt- 
ing to accomplish too much in a given time, 
the work must necessarily to some extent 
be superficial. Without any recognized 
standard for admission, they compete with 
the public school for the grammar grade 
aii. With the present method of hasty 
examinations, manifestly unfair to the ap- 
plicant and unsatisfactory to all concerned, 
many seniors are graduated who reflect no 
credit upon the system, and who are ex- 
pected to teach in districts where their 
scholastic attainments would not secure for 
them a provisional certificate. These ex- 
aminations differ greatly so far as uniformity 
is concerned in the various normal schools. 
Students are not given the time necessary 
for a fair test of their power, and it is doubt- 
ful if examiners take sufficient time to read 
carefully the papers. No general average is 
required, each examiner voting for or against 
the applicant according to the results of the 
examination in his department. By this 
hasty, unfair, diniak sham, currently 
called an examination, many are graduated 
who fail to make 4o per cent. in important 
branches. 

But the physician who locates and de- 
scribes the disease without prescribing for 
it, performs but part of his duty. And you 
are no doubt anxious to know what reme- 
dies we have to suggest for the removal. of 
these evils. 

(a) Fix the standard for admission to the 
Normal on a level at least with that of the 
high school. The Normal and the academy 
may compete with each other for the pupil 
who has completed the public school course, 
but not for the grammar grade pupil. They 
should cease to do the work of the public 
school. Let there be a distinct line sepa- 
rating the work of the Normal from that of 
the grammar school. Let us raise the 
standard of both by making the former a 
step higher than the highest grade of the 
latter. 

(6) Increase the minimum time required 
for graduation in the Normal to three full 
years, without enlarging the course of study, 
unless the student is a college graduate, or 
has received the equivalent of a college 
course. As itis now, students have scarcely 
time to swallow what the course contains. 
Would it not be well to give them time to 
digest and assimilate part of it? One of the 
greatest Normal School men the state has 
thus far produced suggests that ‘‘it is bet- 
ter to know much of a few things than little 
of many things.’’ Increasing the time of the 
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course one-half without enlarging its quan- 
tity will do much toward the introduction of 
this practical philosophy into the Normal 
Schools. 

(c) The examinations at the Normal 
Schools should be uniform throughout the 
State. They should be conducted by a com- 
mittee of competent, disinterested persons 
appointed by the State Superintendent and 
paid out of the school fund. At least one 
week, and perhaps two, should be given to 
the examination of each class. A much 
higher standard for graduation should be re- 
quired, The manuscripts of the applicants 
should be returned to them after being 
marked by the committee. 

(d) Greater stress should be laid upon the 
training of teachers, the professional part of 
the course. Is there not a danger that our 
Normal Schools become simply academies 
or High Schools, if they have not already 
reached that stage? Perhaps it would be 
better to let two-thirds of our Normal 
Schools do the academic work and the bal- 
ance the professional part, allowing stu- 
dents to Fag two years in the former and 
one in the latter. The training school 
should be located in a populous district 
where the graduate would be permitted to 
take charge of and teach a pl rae for one 
term under the supervision of the Model 
School Principal, who would, in the work of 
supervision, go from school to school where 
the graduates were employed. The advan- 
tages of this plan over the teaching of a few 
days in so-called Model Schools must be ap- 
parent to all: 1. The graduate would have 
a term of actual experience in school work. 
2. By teaching in the actual schools of the 
neighborhood, the graduate could be paid an 
ordinary teacher’s salary for the extra year’s 
training. 3. By having the schools:of a 
community under the care of a special train- 
ing teacher, the question of closer supervis- 
ion for these schools would be practically 
solved. 4. It would give to the people os 
the Commonwealth better teachers and bet- 
ter schools. To have each year a thousand 
graduates of the Academic department of 
the Normal Schools teaching in our schools 
under the supervision of a specialist, mak- 
ing a practical application of the theories and 
methods of the training school, is certainly 
more desirable than to have a thousand be- 
ginners keeping school and trying to teach 
without any definite aim or plan. 

These changes would greatly strengthen 
the Normal School system, and send out a 
much larger percentage of the graduates 
capable of giving instruction in all the 
branches on their diplomas. 

IV. Something should be done in the mat- 
ter of securing additional and more accurate 
school statistics. Those now tabulated are 
insufficient and generally unreliable. It is 
important at least that a correct enumera- 
tion of the children in the State be secured, 
including the following data: Number, age 
and sex of children; nationality; color ; 
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number, age, sex and nationality in attend- 
ance at the public schools ; number, age, 
sex and nationality in attendance at private 
schools ; number, age, sex and nationality 
attending parochial schools ; time spent in 
these sehoals : branches studied in these 
schools ; number, age, sex and nationality 
of children not attending any school ; and 
the parent or guardian’s reason for keeping 
children out of school. 

All this information could be readily ob- 
tained at but little additional expense if the 
triennial assessors were required to collect 
the data in each district and report the same 
to the County Commissioners, and they in 
turn to the State Superintendent. 

V. The lack of sufficient instruction in 
nature studies is a prominent weak point in 
our school system. Much has been done in 
this work in a few scattered localities, but 
the great majority of the children of the 
Commonwealth are practically without any 
instruction in this important field. Chil- 
dren should be taught to observe the objects 
and phenomena of nature, to think correctly 
about them, and then to express correctly 
the knowledge gained and the conclusion 
reached. It is impossible to arrive at just 
inferences and correct judgments without 
first having sufficient data with which to 
operate the classifying, analyzing and com- 
paring and thinking processes of the mind. 

he child should go to the objects and 
phenomena of nature, and not to books, for 
this data. The general objection offered to 
this work is lack of time. This is scarcely 
worth noticing. It can be made the basis 
for language work without any perceptible 
loss of time. In fact it would strengthen 
this work. The trouble with much of our 
language is that attention is riveted upon 
the word rather than the thought. Words 
are only signs, thoughts are powers. The 
essence of all language should be the 
thought. Not the teacher’s thought, nor 
the one recorded in the text-book, but the 
child’s own thought, growing out of his own 
observation and perception. The material 
furnished by nature studies will lead the 
child to observe, to analyze, to compare, to 
classify, to judge and to think, thus supply- 
ing the mind with thoughts of its own, the 
first requisition of good language work. 
The correct oral and written expression of 
these thoughts, as the second - requisite, 
naturally and easily follows. The first 
thing to do is to fill the thought-vacuum in 
the child’s mind, and then remove the ob- 
stacles and difficulties in the natural chan- 
nel of expression. Seeing comes before say- 
ing, getting before giving, and the what /o 
say before the how fo say it. This would do 
away with much of the sham language work 
which requires the child to express clearly, 
concisely and correctly something about 
something of which he knows nothing. 

Much of the time spent in reading in the 
higher grammar grade of our schools brings 
no adequate return, and could be more 
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profitably spent in nature studies. So much 
oral reading and re-reading three or four 
times of the lessons in the ordinary Readers 
with their stale, dried and evaporated and 
etherealized thoughts is like requiring an 
athlete to practice physical exercise on a 
regular diet of tooth-picks, air and water. 
Huxley affirms that ‘‘to teach children 
merely to read, write and cipher, is like 
making them practice the use of the knife, 
fork and spoon, without giving them a 
particle of food.” In the higher grammar 
grades the child should spend much time in 
reading for fresh, vigorous, living thought; 
and what field of thought is so interesting, 
so instructive and so abundant as science 
lessons? Let the child make and observe 
simple experiments in chemistry and philos- 
ophy; lead him to explore for himself the 
domains of botany, natural history and 
geology; teach him to see for himself, to 
think for himself, and then to express for 
himself. This defect in our work can be 
greatly strengthened—1. By making nature 
studies the basis of language work. 2. In 
the grammar grades the subject of reading 
should be taught as a thought-getting rather 
than a thought-giving exercise, and instead 
of using the ordinary Readers, use works on 
elementary science and papers covering that 
interesting field. 3. A series of 50 or 100 


lessons in elementary science could be out- 
lined by the State Superintendent and sent 
out to the teachers in the State report or 
The School Journal. 


Such a plan is now 
followed in the State of Connecticut. 
COMPULSORY SCHOOL LAW. 

VI. Notwithstanding the position of the 
Governor of the Commonwealth on this 
question, the principle of compulsory edu- 
cation is adit gaining ground. During 
the last twenty years public sentiment has 
been gradually crystallizing in its favor, and 
this Association should not fail to reaffiirm 
its faith in this great principle. At present 
27 States and Territories of the Union have 
compulsory school laws. All the Northern 
States east of the Mississippi river, with the 
disgraceful exception of Sienna, Pennsyl- 
vania and Indiana, have joined the list. 
Since 1886 sixteen States and Territories 
have passed compulsory laws or amended 
former ones. 

The following countries of the world have 
compulsory school laws : 

/n Europe: Austria, Denmark, England, 
France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
Norway, Portugal, Servia, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Roumania, Spain. 

/n Asia; China and Japan. 

In America: Argentine Confederation, 
Brazil, Costa Rica, Equador, Guatamala, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Uraguay, Peru, Vene- 
zuela, Ontario. 

/n Australia: New South Wales, New 
Zealand, Queensland, South Australia, Tas- 
mania, Victoria. 

Is it possible that the law-making power 
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in 27 States and Territories and in these 
countries, embracing the intelligence, the 
culture and civilization of the world, is 
wrong, and Pennsylvania right, on this great 
question? Must we continue to make pro- 
vision for the education of a million school 
children and yet reach but half that number 
in the average attendance? Must we con- 
tinue to raise by taxation and appropriation 
sixteen million dollars of the people’s money, 
and for want of a suitable law be compelled 
to waste more than one-third of it because 
that portion of the children of the Common- 
wealth do not attend school? In favor of 
this great question are the teachers, the 
school directors, the Patriotic Orders, the 
Labor Unions, and the people generally—and 
it is to be hoped that our next Governor will 
recognize the importance of co-operating 
with the Legislature in giving to us such a 
law. 

The President’s address being declared 
open for discussion, Supt. BUEHRLE 
said: The school census is an important 
matter, which I have been recommending 
in my official reports for years. I should 
not require so many items, but have no 
objection to including all those recom- 
mended. Any legislation based on the 
insufficient information we possess must 
be inadequate, and is likely to be bad. 
As to the compulsory law, we have now 
a requirement that children shall attend 
school so many months, but its operation 
is left to each locality, and of course 
varies greatly. But before we can legis- 
late intelligently, we must have the facts. 
I cannot altogether agree with the recom- 
mendation as to the examining board: I 
think we should rather increase than 
decrease the influence of Superintendents 
in the Normal School work, and this 
plan would work the other way. There 
might be more members added to the 
Board and more time given to the exam- 
ination; under present conditions, thor- 
ough examination is impossible. I like 
the idea of professional schools, but we 
are not there yet. The last law giving 
permanent certificates to college gradu- 
ates, ought to open the door for one 
year’s professional study for a diploma. 
The college should be responsible for the 
scholastic training, and the Normal 
School should add the professional train- 
ing. The Normal Faculty should not 
be required to certify the scholarship, 
but the professional qualification. This 
is a more logical sequence than sending 
Normal graduates to college, and tends 
more to elevate the professional standard. 
I think the borough and township super- 
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vision is in pretty good shape; there is 
nothing to prevent anybody from having 
supervision who is willing to pay for it. 

he Chair: Provided your borough has 
the 5,000 population. 

Supt. Buehrle: There are boroughs 
with less population, and country dis- 
tricts also, if I am not mistaken, that 
have supervision. I suppose you must 
call them “‘ principals’’ instead of super- 
intendents, and they must do some teach- 
ing to get within the letter of the law; 
but that can be arranged, if the district 
really wants it. 

The Chair: Not so easily. A district 
in our county consulted the department 
about that, and Deputy Stewart decided 
against it. 

Supt. Buehrle: I was not aware of 
that; and such being the case, we may 
need some definite legislation at that 
point. Perhaps the directorate is the 
weakest point in our whole school ma- 
chinery. The Directors’ authority is 
absolute, and is not always wisely ap- 
plied; personal and political interests are 
too often consulted, at the expense of the 
public good. If anything can be devised 
that will help us here, it is most desirable 
that it be done. 

There was no further discussion. 

The report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee was postponed. 


COMMISSIONER OF FORESTRY. 


Dr. J. T. Rorurock, of West Ches- 
ter, Commissioner of Forestry of Penn- 
sylvania, spoke at some length on this 
subject, previously calling attention to a 
set of colored pictures of leaves of native 
trees, prepared by Miss Grace Anna 
Lewis, of Media, for the World’s Fair, 
where they formed an attractive part of 
our exhibit. He justly pronounced them 
superb in workmanship and coloring, as 
true to nature as is possible in art. We 
give the substance of his remarks on 
Forestry: 

Ours is the first generation in the New 
World that has been asked to give atten- 
tion toa tree. Therefore our energies in 
that direction have been confined to de- 
vising ways to get rid of the trees as fast 
as possible. At first it was necessary to 
clear the ground in order to sow the seed, 
and we have not yet overcome the habit. 
It is not strange that the growth of for- 
estry sentiment should have been slow in 
its beginning, but when it did start, its 
progress has been amazing. In a single 





generation we have passed from the 
period of destruction to that of conserva- 
tion. It is but eighteen years since my 
friend Eli K. Price with the farm hands 
he compelled to attend, listened to my 
first lecture on the subject. It was then 
regarded as a harmless form of lunacy. 
Only five years ago a very modest bill 
was killed in a legislative committee, and 
the next session made the magnificent 
appropriation of $300 in this interest. 
The last Legislature treated us gener- 
ously, thinking $20,000 a _ reasonable 
amount to secure proper representation. 
To-day fourteen states and the General 
Government have realized the gravity of 
the situation, and are discussing the best 
way to meet the emergency. In the 
Centennial Exhibition of 1776, forestry 
was scarcely represented; at the World’s 
Fair of 1893 a great building was devoted 
solely to this interest, and grandly dis- 
played the forest product of the New 
World. So, as of old, the world does 
move. We must not find fault with our 
early legislators—they were the creatures 
of their constituents, and there was no 
public sentiment on this subject. Let us 
rather rejoice in the progress they and we 
have made and are making. 

Up to fifteen years ago, most people 
thought the forests of Pennsylvania were 
inexhaustible—to-day no one who reads 
can believe so. We are beginning to 
realize that in the last 300 years we have 
cleared the timber from 75 per cent. of the 
surface of our State; and when we con- 
sider that since our population doubles 
every 30 years, in another 30 years we 
will be eleven millions instead of five and 
a half, our forests will be gone, our re- 
sources used up and the demand doubled 
—for timber will always be a prime ne- 
cessity like air and water—the outlook 
for future generations in this direction is 
not very bright. Where is their timber 
to come from? Thirty-one years ago 
Cramp built the New Ironsides. Her 
massive timbers came from this very 
neighborhood. Could we duplicate them 
to-day? And so it is everywhere. We 
remove the timber, and the soil goes; it 
requires no geologist to trace the stages 
of the process. Floods at one time, low 
water and dried-up springs at another, 
instead of the equilibrium nature pro- 
vided. The reproductive power of the 
soil is impaired, and will finally be de- 
stroyed. The native trees are being ex- 
terminated ; walnut, white pine, hickory, 
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hemlock, are going and will soon be gone. 
What have we done, what are we doing, 
to make amends for the wholesale de- 
struction of the past? As yet, practically 
nothing. Only in two small areas in 
Pennsylvania is anything even attempted. 
But, as great ideas often become apparent 
suddenly, Jet us hope the development 
and expansion of this work will be com- 
mensurate with the growth of sentiment 
already noticed. 

What do weask? Only that the use- 
less acres, sores on the surface of the 
State, be healed up with a growth of 
trees. We must protect ourselves sooner 
or later—surely the sooner the better. 
Let us have no more spaces of denuded 
rock, where vigorous forests once stood, 
and ought to stand again. These open 
spaces, useless themselves, impair the 
wheat-producing capacity of the neighbor- 
hood. In Europe I have seen them ter- 
racing these rocky slopes, and carrying 
up earth to make them productive: we 
should prevent that for our children. 
One-eighth of our soil is producing noth- 
ing now, and much of the rest is becom- 
ing poorer every day; we want to stop 
this waste. Within a month I have seen 
450 square miles of Pennsylvania soil 
burned over, and there was twice as much 
more that I did not see. In other places 
the population are moving away because 
they can no longer wring a living from 
the soil. And this in a region as grand 
as the Adirondacks—but New York 
saved her forests while we wasted ours. 
Shail we not heed the lesson ? 

What can be done? What is the prac- 
tical remedy? Several things can be 
done, and ought to be done at once. We 
do not need large appropriations so much 
perhaps as judicious administration. The 
points at which the laws might be pro- 
fitably modified may be readily seen : 

1. Change the basis of taxation, plac- 
ing timber land in a class by itself, and 
encouraging its preservation, instead of 
practically (as now) paying a premium 
on its removal. We may not exempt it 
entirely from tax, but there is no reason 
against such a classification. 

2. Prevent the fires. The law makes 
it the duty of the county commissioners 
to appoint persons to ferret out these 
offenders and bring them to justice. If 
obeyed, this service would be most ex- 
pensive to the poorest counties. We 
want fire wardens paid by the State, to 
divide the burden equitably. 
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3. Fire lanes or roads should be cut 
through at stated intervals. Thus fires 
could be kept in check and within fixed 
limits. 

4. The State should buy all lands dis- 
posed of at tax sales, and make of them 
public forest reservations, which could 
serve as schools of forestry and as sani- 
tariums for those wards of the State 
whom we must care for because they 
cannot care for themselves, and for whose 
support millions are rightfully expended. 
Thousands of acres are sold ata dollar, 
that in five years would be worth ten 
dollars; it would be a good business in- 
vestment, in addition to the argument 
that no State does itself justice which 
permits itself to be deprived of its wood- 
land area. 

Lincoln said ‘‘ You can fool some of 
the people all the time, and all the peo- 
ple some of the time; but you can’t fool 
all the people all the time.’’ The people 
are coming to their senses on this ques- 
tion; the common sense of Americans has 
always come to our rescue heretofore, 
and I have faith that it will do so again. 
I believe we are of the races whose 
largest usefulness is in the future. I do 
not believe that any destructive element 
will work us permanent harm, whether 
by our own extravagance or by the law- 
less tendencies which at this moment 
make the timid tremble. I cannot be- 
lieve that as a nation we are to come to 
grief after having redeemed a continent 
from barbarism and made it tributary to 
all humanity. For I think the same 
traits which have thus far led the nation 
along the highway to prosperity will 
preserve us in any emergency we can 
now anticipate—namely, patriotism, com- 
mon-sense, and integrity. And I regard 
the teachers of this Commonwealth as the 
most promising and most potent agency 
in directing our great future. 





DEPARTMENTAL INSTRUCTION. 


This subject was the last item of the 
morning programme, and its discussion 
was now declared in order. 

Supt. Epwarp Brooks, of Philadel- 
phia, said, owing to the pressure of of- 
ficial duties at the closing of school, he 
had been unable to prepare a paper, but 
would try to state his position briefly. 
The historic unit of education is the col- 
lege, both here and abroad. The college 
was the earliest educational institution, 








and at first there were but few pupils, 
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and consequently few teachers; so one 
professor taught many subjects—perhaps 
Latin and Greek, mathematics and what 
little they had of physics. Many of 
these teachers were broad, strong men, 
of thorough culture, and left their im- 
press upon their pupils. As schools 
grew larger, instruction differentiated; 
convenience led to giving languages to 
one professor, mathematics to another, 
physics to a third ; and so began depart- 
mental instruction. The process of dif- 
ferentiation continued, until now we not 
only have one man for each study, but 
often a succession of teachers of the same 
branch. From the higher institutions 
the method has been carried down to the 
academic work—into the preparatory and 
Normal schools; and now it is knocking 
at the door of the common school, and 
the question arises here, Shall we recom- 
mend it? Theoretically the speaker 
knew where he stood, but there are prac- 
tical considerations which affect his 
judgment, and make a decision difficult 
at some points. To begin with, the plan 
is impracticable in the whole body of rural 
ungraded schools; we could not afford the 
expense, and the advantage is doubtful 
even if we could. Shall we then recom- 
mend the plan to the graded systems of 
cities? In the primary grades, emphati- 
cally no! There the principle of unifi- 
cation of subjects is the natural one, and 
of course is diametrically opposed to the 
differentiation proposed. The young pu- 
pils should be left alone with their teach- 
ers, and the subjects taught together, in 
proper relation. How about the gram- 
mar school? Here again, thereoretically 
he would say no; but there is another 
side in practice. It is urged on all sides 
that we require teachers to do too many 
different things, that it is cruelty to the 
teacher; that we would get better work if 
each teacher had but one, two or three 
subjects. Now, we do not seem to have 
suffered much from this ‘‘cruelty,’’ and 
he thought a teacher should know many 
things well, and aim rather at broad cul- 
ture than specialization—this was cer- 
tainly best for the teacher’s growth, and 
the pupils get the benefit. But the an- 
swer is, ‘‘One teacher can do best work 
in arithmetic, another in geography, and 
so on; why not let each have a chance to 
help all the classes on her strongest 
line?’ It sounds reasonable, and it 
does seem as if we should thus get the 
subjects better taught; but there remains 


4 





the tendency to dwarf the teacher. But 
we are told ‘‘the schools are for the 
pupils, not the teachers,’’ and of course 
that is true. If the plan proposed is bet- 
ter for the children, we ought to adopt it. 
So while theoretically he was against it 
in this grade, there is enough in its favor 
to demand experiment before rejection. 
Among all these inventions, there some- 
times seems danger of study becoming a 
lost art. The best thing would be, if we 
could give such help to our teachers that 
each could do good work in every 
branch. Then we should have a class 
which would stand as the type of public 
school work, and lift up the whole pro- 
fession in public estimation, which would 
mean better compensation and longer 
term. It is a question whether special- 
ization of work would not be a hindrance 
rather than a help in this direction. 

Supt. Geo. W. Puriuips, of Scranton : 
All who have to deal with departmental 
instruction will come to the conclusion 
that its practical development in the com- 
mon school jusitifies Dr. Brooks’ theoreti- 
cal objection. We are agreed that in the 
primary years such differentiation is un- 
necessary and improper; and the same 
holds good up to the line between prim- 
ary and secondary education ; in the high 
school, academy, normal! school, it is dif- 
ferent. We have specialism everywhere, 
plenty of it; let these specialists bring 
their results to the teachers, and by im- 
proving and broadening them, reach their 
pupils. There are superintendents here 
who believe the ungraded system is best 
because the influence of the same teacher 
extends over the whole ground. I am 
opposed to the department system in the 
graded school for the same reason. The 
tendency of the day is to carry specializa- 
tion too far. I would encourage the ad- 
vanced students in all lines to continue 
experimentation and give their results to 
teachers, and let these in turn pass them 
on to their children. Where classes are 
marched from one teacher to another, the 
true relation cannot exist. We want the 
strong, broad teacher to have full oppor- 
tunity to project her individuality into 
the child, and so realize her ideal in his 
character ; and to do this they must live 
together. 

Prof. G. W. TwitmveEr, of Honesdale: 
The two most recent schemes in the 
economy of method may be designated 
the correlation of studies, and depart- 
mental instruction. The first of these 
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diametrically opposite ideas has not yet 
been fairly apprehended, much less com- 
prehended, by most school men; the 
second, although only in its experi- 
mental stage in elementary schools, seems 
to be taking many off their feet. It pro- 
ceeds on the line of that specialization 
which is the spirit of the age, and carries 
out the principle of division of labor, pure 
and simple. Its advocates claim that it 
will improve teachers physically and 
mentally, and therefore pupils will be 
more active, vigorous and cheerful ; that 
it secures economy of time and energy ; 
that expert instruction arouses energy, 
awakens interest, commands attention ; 
that by unifying subjects, we can omit non- 
essentials and emphasize essentials ; that 
discipline will be better, some say un- 
necessary—when everybody is busy and 
happy what need of discipline? So say 
Supt. Balliet of Springfield, the Boston 
Supervisors, Supt. Maxwell of Brooklyn, 
and others of reputation. These are 
large claims, and if they can be justified, 
we should hail the discovery with de- 
light. Anything that will energize and 
vitalize teaching and study is to be de- 
sired. They tell us that one-fourth of 
the time in Boston is lost by inattention 


of classes—a lamentable state of things, 
only to be explained by a continual 
grind over the same grist from year to 
year gradually deadening the teachers. 
He thought no such state of things ex- 


isted in Pennsylvania. About the dis- 
cipline, I remember one happy and busy 
home, where discipline was sometimes 
needed, and conduced to vigorous man- 
hood; I have no faith in a school without 
discipline—we have all seen such, but 
they were failures. [Applause.] We 
must not forget that the chief supporters 
of the method are men whose judgment 
is to be honored. But there is another 
side to the question, and it is as strongly 
argued that the plan is wrong in theory 
and practice because all subjects are 
organically a unit and cannot econo- 
mically or profitably be taught separately 
—that thought studies should be co- 
ordinate with expression studies; that it 
pushes some branches out of due pro- 
portion to others of equal value, and on 
these lines too much is demanded of 
pupils; that it tends to dwarf teachers in 
certain directions, making them one- 
sided and angular; that there is great 
practical difficulty in filling vacancies or 
supplying the place of absentees; that it 
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tends to isolate teachers and pupils—and 
this is perhaps the strongest of the argu- 
ments against it—the teacher must be 
in contact with the pupils to build sym- 
metrical character, which is our chief 
object; also that it has a tendency by 
overloading pupils to make a school top- 
heavy, and to prevent investigation and 
research by pupils. These objections are 
backed by names of equal authority, 
among them Col. Parker, Supts. Fitz- 
patrick of Omaha, Long of St. Louis, and 
Dr. Harris, Commissioner of Education. 
My personal experience, limited to high 
school work and a special teacher in 
writing and drawing, is not such as to 
encourage its introduction into the lower 
grades. The scheme seems rather a step 
in the direction of quantitative than of 
qualitative work. ‘There isan undoubted 
loss of contact in character training; the 
individuality of the pupil should be pen- 
etrated, permeated, by that of the high- 
souled teacher, and this means contact of 
life with life that must be disturbed or 
destroyed by the circulating method. It 
is the constant contact, the touch, here a 
little and there a little, that tells on char- 
acter—the co-operation of teacher and 
pupil gives mild and humane culture, 
and trains to habits of industry, prompt- 
ness, neatness, the minor as well as the 
major morals. Thus the teacher who 
has the teaching spirit—whose heart is 
aglow with sympathy for the children 
under his care, living with them every 
hour of school life, will not only produce 
strong, intelligent and cultured minds, 
but will also do something to develop the 
generous, sympathetic, loving, religious 
and refined elements of character, which 
elevate life toward a heavenly plan, 
abolishing its inharmonies and miseries, 
and at the same time giving the mind an 
expansion and a richness that must be 
impossible under the departmental sys- 
tem. However, I do not wish to be 
classed as an opponent of the plan. I 
have merely tried to present both sides 
fairly. 

Prof. C. E. KAurrmMan, of Tyrone: 
We should keep prominently before the 
mind all the time—that the schools are for 
the children, not for the teachers. My ex- 
perience has been that when we had infe- 
rior work on particular lines, the intro- 
duction of departmental teaching has 
proven the quickest road to improvement. 
After experimenting with it, we decided 
to keep this method in the two higher 
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grades, and discontinue it in two lower. 
Everywhere you have teachers who can 
instruct in certain branches with more 
zeal and power, and consequent success, 
than others. Why not utilize this special 
ability? Nobody can do all things equally 
well, and in practical life we think it well 
for any one to find his vocation—why not 
here? Where you have two or more 
teachers who have such special ability on 
different lines, it is the duty of the prin- 
cipal, in the interest of the children, to 
specialize the instruction by giving to 
each the work she can do best. I can not 
see why a true man or woman, fitted to 
inspire the mind and heart of pupils 
toward higher life, would not exercise as 
great an influence under this system as 
under any other. After an experience of 
four years, I am prepared to say that the 
results commend the plan. The good 
teacher, instead of reaching by contact 
some 40 or 50 pupils, by the rotation of 
classes comes into relation with three or 
four times as many. It is a weak point 
that no one teacher has the same oppor- 
tunity to study the individual life and 
character of each pupil; but this loss is 
overbalanced, in my judgment, by the 
other advantages. ‘The speaker added 
that he felt somewhat lonesome [laugh- 
ter] in being the only positive advocate 
of the department plan, but hoped its 
other friends would support him. 

Supt. JAs. M. CouGHuin, of Wilkes- 
barre: The strength of the rural district 
school .. best developed where the same 
teacher has charge of the same children 
for a term of years. Where they are 
passed from one teacher to another, the 
child has not got much at the end. It is 
true that it is not the business of the com- 
mon school to make specialists—after- 
education is provided for that purpose— 
and it may be true we are in danger of 
specializing too much. On the other 
hand, where you have a competent teach 
er, by giving her a specialty and holding 
her responsible for it, you will get greater 
results on that line. The higher instruc- 
tion must take that shape—what would 
be thought of a college where each 
professor took a class of 40 or 50 students 
over the whole curriculum? I think it 
well to carry the principle on down— 
just how far, is the question. Of course 
you can overdo the department method, 
by circulating your classes from room to 
room every 30 minutes, and so lose the 
chief virtue of contact of mind with mind 








in building character; but you may also 
make the same kind of mistake by shut- 
ting your pupils into separate coops, and 
depriving them of the enthusiasm to be 
derived from teachers whose special power 
and zeal on particular lines would be of 
great advantage to them. My experience 
indicates that this method may be profit- 
ably carried down as far as the grammar 
grade. 

Prof. W. H. PARKER, of Philadelphia, 
said he had tried it with a view to the 
advantage of the pupils, and thought it 
successful. Others had observed its 
working and adopted it. Some had aban- 
doned it, because they had not teachers to 
work it to advantage. 

Prof. I. H. Herkss, of Plymouth: We 
have had some practical experience with 
the method, in the 7th and 8th year grade. 
The character of our building made it 
necessary for the teacher to pass from 
room to room, instead of the class; and 
this difficulty will be met in most places. 
The modern buildings, with assembly 
room and convenient communication, are 
better adapted to this plan. It has its 
advantages, and we would continue it 
but for a necessary reorganization of our 
teaching force, which prevents our work- 
ing it to advantage. There is one dis- 
advantage, in the pupil’s feeling less re- 
sponsibility to any one teacher as speci- 
fically their teacher; this, I think, in- 
volves a loss of attention in some cases. 
I propose to await further developments 
before going on. 

The Association adjourned to 8 p. m. 


<> ____—__ 


TUESDAY EVENING. 








N the absence from the country of the 
lecturer announced for this evening, his 
place was very acceptably filled by Hon. 
CHARLES Emory SMITH, of the Phila- 
delphia ress, who delivered an address 
of which we give a brief sketch, on 
THE EMPIRE OF THE CZAR. 

When the great tourist Napoleon made 
his memorable excursion to Moscow, he 
brought back a new conception of Russia. 
After twenty years of triumph and dis- 
aster, he declared that Europe would be- 
come either all Cossack or all Republican. 
Was it prophecy or hyperbole? To-day 
the Republic stands where Napoleon 
tried to establish empire, and across the 
Rhine an empire in form grows into a re- 
public in fact. But beyond the Vistula, 
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what? Will the civilization of the west 
move resistlessly eastward, or be arrested 
or swept back from the Russian frontier 
by a wave of Russian influence? The 
destiny of the empire of the Czar is a 
question of the most profound interest. 
Its strength and resources are scarcely 
realized. Stretching from the Arctic 
circle almost to Constantinople, and from 
the frontiers of Germany 7000 miles to 
the Pacific ocean, covering one-seventh of 
the land surface of the globe, with a po- 
pulation of 125 millions growing at the 
rate of two millions a year, with an army 
of two and a half millions, capable of be- 
ing doubled in an emergency—famine 
sweeps over an area greater than our ori- 
ginal 13 states and with ten times their 
population, yet so little are their needs 
that it leaves them scarcely poorer— 
cholera decimates other like districts, yet 
this steady gain in numbers, greater than 
that of all Europe besides, goes steadily 
on—and all this mighty power is wielded 
absolutely by the will of a single man! 
If that man be a Peter the Great, what a 
boundless field for conquest ! if an insane 
Paul I, what a source of mischief! if an 
Alexander II, what possibilities for 
statesmanship in the care of these mil- 
lions of humanity ! 

Russia is a land of startling contrasts— 
imperial splendor and abject poverty ; the 
magnificence of the noble and the squalor 
of the mujik ; the grandeur of St. Peters- 
burg and the Oriental majesty of Moscow, 
and the monotony of endless plains; the 
highest culture and the deepest ignor- 
ance; eminence in statecraft and litera- 
ture, and a people plunged in illiteracy ; 
the highest grace and refinement and the 
deepest degradation—what wonder that 
these extreme conditions, seen from dif- 
ferent points of view, should give rise to 
extravagant statements and diametrically 
opposite opinions? One holds up the 
severities of Siberian exile and the cruel- 
ties of Jewish persecution, and calls it ‘‘a 
despotism tempered by assassination ;’’ 
another describes it as a beneficent patri- 
archal system, in which the Czar is the 
father as well as the ruler of his people. 
It is easy to produce striking effects with 
strong pigments; but the truth, as gen- 
erally happens, lies between these ex- 
tremes—Russia is neither all black nor 
all bright—there are lights and shadows, 
and the faithful chronicler must sacrifice 
fanciful sketching to historic verity. 
Some who go to Russia must speak of her 
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and her policy with proper diplomatic re- 
serve; but there is much that may and 
justly should be said. 

I do not hesitate to say here what I 
said there, during my stay as minister, 
that I saw soznething in Russia which the 
people of the United States, in the sin- 
cerest friendship, would wish were other- 
wise. Russia does not at all resent any 
friendly criticism; her statesmen are 
mindful of her shortcomings and her 
relation to the spirit of the age, and are 
heedful of criticism, asking only (and 
rightly) that it be given in good faith. 
Russia has often been silent when in jus- 
tice to herself she ought to have spoken. 
Her image as reflected from the mirror of 
London,.through a medium implacably 
hostile, is necessarily distorted; and she 
disdains to answer the slanders inspired 
by malignity. I think it is a mistaken 
policy to be silent when answer is easy 
and conclusive. However, Russia is not 
indifferent to criticism given in a friendly 
way by the authoritative and responsible 
voice of America. Other nations notice 
the difference. Lord Rothschild said to 
me, ‘‘ We may hold a thousand meetings 
to protest against the Siberian system or 
the Jewish exile, and Russia takes no ac- 
count of it; but when you Americans 
speak, she listens with respect and def- 
erence.’’ It is true, and it adds to our 
responsibility ; but surely if there be any 
gratitude in our hearts, that should be 
enough to make us fair and just to a 
government which was our firmest friend 
in the hour of most crucial trial. You 
know this from tradition, and I know it 
from the archives. Not far from this 
spot was born the distinguished literary 
man, scholar and writer, who was Chargé 
for the United States at St. Petersburg in 
that trying time; his books are still in 
existence, and they show that Prince 
Gortschakoff kept him advised and asked 
him to assure his home government of 
the friendly attitude of Russia. [Ap- 
plause.| Louis Napoleon, then on the 
throne of France, wrote the Russian Em- 
peror an autograph letter, saying that in 
the judgment of France and England the 
time had come for the intervention in 
American affairs, and asking Russia to 
join with them for that purpose, or at 
least pledge herself to keep hands off. 
The Emperor replied that the people of 
the United States were fighting to pre- 
serve the government of their choice from 
destruction, that he sympathized with 
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them in the struggle, and not only re- 
fused to join the combination, but would 
hold himself free to act as his judgment 
should dictate. What that meant was 
clear, when immediately thereafter the 
Russian fleet, with flags flying and guns 
shotted, steamed into New York harbor. 
[Applause.] Louis Napoleon understood, 
and intervention never came! The Rus- 
sian admiral sailed with sealed orders, to 
be opened in a given contingency ; he 
was in constant communication with his 
minister at Washington, who was in 
daily contact with Secretary Seward. Is 
it difficult to decide what was the contin- 
gency, and that had those sealed orders 
been opened they would have instructed 
the Admiral to report to President Lin- 
coln for service? [Applause.] While 
we cannot be deaf to the call of humanity, 
we must respond with proper regard to 
fairness and justice; and surely all who 
are grateful for the unbroken arch of 
which our state is the Keystone, should 
respond in a spirit of grateful friendship. 
And to such advice, in such a spirit, I 
believe Russia will always listen. 

The famine of two years ago gave us 
opportunity to make some return to Rus- 
sia for her timely act of friendship, and 
proved the American heart was right. I 
was proud of my country and my country- 
men in that great crisis of humanity, when 
15 millions of people were dependent upon 
outside relief to save them from absolute 
starvation. Except a few Quakers in Eng- 
land, Europe seemed to think nothing of 
this dreadful scourge; but from America 
came five great steamers, traveling five 
thousand miles with succor for these 
starving people. Let me give a single il- 
lustration of the spirit in which they 
were received. The relief train went a 
thousand miles into the interior, with the 
Russian and American flags entwined— 
they knew the Stars and Stripes, and ob- 
tained the material and made the flags. 
At Samola, a thousand miles from the 
port of Libau, they were received with 
religious observance in the public square, 
and for the first time in the interior of 
Russia was heard the music of the Star- 
Spangled Banner. [Applause. ] 

Let us turn to some matters of more 
personal interest. You have no doubt 
read that the Emperor lives in constant 
dread of dagger and bomb; that he shud- 
ders and trembles at every sound, and is 
afraid to taste his food; that the Empress 
is worn with anxiety until almost insane, 





and much more of the same kind. All 
who see him, six feet three in height and 
finely proportioned, recognize in him a 
leader of men. He drives about St. 
Petersburg with perfect freedom, often 
with the Empress beside him, guarded by 
their coachmen only. On a fete day he 
moves about in the immediate presence 
of a promiscuous crowd of 100,000 people. 
He rarely walks on the streets; once I 
remember he followed the body of his old 
English nurse from the palace to the 
English church, where the funeral ser- 
vices were held—it being the custom in 
European cities for the chief men of the 
family to follow on foot. In this con- 
nection it is told of the Emperor Nicholas 
that as he drove in his sleigh, meeting a 
hearse unattended bearing the body of an 
old soldier, he alighted and followed it 
half a mile, when a crowd having col- 
lected he said ‘‘ There are now enough 
mourners,’’ and droveaway. Hewas the 
‘Great Emperor’’—great indeed in 
many things, though he used his power 
to crush the Magyars for Austria. 

The present Emperor is not so liberal 
as his father, but he is honest, and hates 
lies and liars. He is a Russian of the 
Russians, but though on one side the 
Holy Synod stands for retrogression, 
bringing the spirit of the 18th century 
into the life of the roth, on the other is 
General Ritzer the Lutheran, one of the 
noblest men a sovereign ever had for a 
counsellor, and as such the Emperor 
trusts and honors him. 

The court of St. Petersburg is the most 
brilliant in the Old World. At their 
royal banquets, seated at the table witha 
palm in the centre, banks of rarest 
flowers, surrounded by stately statuary, 
gleaming with brilliant lights, you are 
enchanted with a dream of beauty which 
the eye sees nowhere else. A point of 
etiquette—at Berlin man and woman are 
presented to the Emperor, at St. Peters- 
burg, if you are a woman, the Emperor 
is presented to you. 

The Russian physique is manly; the 
women are not especially noted for their 
beauty, but they are wonderful linguists; 
if their morals are not of the best type, 
their manners are certainly of the best 
form. St. Petersburg is a city of more 
‘magnificent distances’? even than our 
Washington, but upon its streets what a 
motley crowd! Besides the natives of 
Great and Little Russia, you see Turks, 
Greeks, Armenians, people from every 
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country of Europe and many from 
America. 

There is some Nihilism in St. Peters- 
burg, more in Moscow, but less in either 
than in Iondon. You hear of much of 
it in the universities, and there is some 
there; but not very many anarchists or 
revolutionists anywhere—the climate is 
unhealthy for them. But the multitude 
are devoted to the church and the Czar— 
he is their father, and they believe he 
looks upon his people as his children, 
and that when wrong is done it is the 
work of subordinates, without his knowl- 
edge. They are also devoted to vodki— 
and though it is said that the consump- 
tion of intoxicants per capita is less than 
in some other countries, I never saw so 
much inebriation as in St. Petersburg. 

But St. Petersburg is not all of Russia 
—nor yet is Moscow. Less than twenty 
of her 125 millions live in the cities— 
more than 100 millions are in the rural 
villages, living in isolation and enjoying 
political independence. These little 
communes are the political units that 
make up Russia; they have almost com- 
plete control of their own affairs, and 
manage them on a plan more like a New 
England town meeting than anything I 
know of. Here is another of the extra- 
ordinary contrasts—a giant empire made 
up of thousands of village republics— 
extreme democracy the basis of absolute 
despotism. Thus the central govern- 
ment fixes the rate of impost to the pub- 
lic treasury, but the commune provides 
for its collection. 

As to the police surveillance you read 
of, St. Petersburg has about half as 
many as London, and the villages have 
practically none, like our own—justice is 
administered by the elders, who deter- 
mine all questions. 

The church is everywhere, but the 
school is rarely found. Only two per 
cent. of the population are in schools— 
probably not more than ten per cent. can 
read and write. But the Greek cross is 
everywhere, and the Russians are most 
scrupulous in all religious observance. 
The icon is everywhere, and it is best to 
remove one’s hat on entering a shop, lest 
the symbol of the Virgin be supposed 
to be treated with disrespect. In the 
churches you see hundreds of Russians 
prostrate on the floor, their foreheads 
touching the ground. The Greek church 
is one of the most powerful elements in 
the stability of the empire. 
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How is an American to understand 
when he is told of a country which has 
no public opinion—where there is no po- 
litical class, nobody turning his attention 
to politics ?—where the upper class are 
given up to amusement, and the lower 
class too often to debasement ?— where 
there is no free press, and instead of 
everything being permitted which is not 
expressly prohibited, we find everything 
prohibited that is not expressly author- 
ized? Sucha nation is an anachronism in 
this 19th century, and such conditions 
cannot last forever. Progress has been 
made, and will continue; but the Nihil- 
ist and revolutionist are its worst enemies. 
As I said, they are but few—but one des- 
perate man deprived us of Abraham Lin- 
coln, and another of James A. Garfield. 

When Alexander was assassinated, 
there lay upon his table, awaiting his sign 
manual, a new constitution ; had he lived 
a month, a new era for his empire would 
have begun. Well may we exclaim with 
Madame Roland, ‘‘O Liberty, what crimes 
have been committed in thy name !’’ The 
inevitable reaction after such an event has 
put back the hand on the dial, but the ten- 
dency of the age will be felt again, and 
no man knows when the hour of destiny 
will strike. Meanwhile I shall rejoice, 
and you with me, if we can as Americans 
in any way exercise a beneficent influence 
upon a nation that has always been our 
friend, that Russia may join in the for- 
ward march of progress, and our friend- 
ship never be desturbed. [Applause. ] 

Adjourned to 9 a. m. to-morrow. 


-— 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





Rev. W. R. Patron, of the Baptist 
church of Media, conducted the devotional 
exercises at opening, reading from the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus, in 
which occurs the verse inscribed on the 
Liberty Bell, and offering prayer. The 
whole exercise was highly appropriate to 
Independence Day. 

A substitution was made upon the pro- 
gramme to accommodate Prof. A.. D. 
PINKHAM, of Millersville Normal School, 
who was given permission to read at this 
time his paper on 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

The subject of Physical Culture has, within 
the last few years, created a wide-spread en- 
thusiasm among our leading educators, and 
indeed it is a question that well deserves the 
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attention of all intelligent people. In con- 
sidering the subject for this occasion, I was 
at first uncertain as to what phase of it I 
ought to present here, having never before 
had the good fortune to meet with you ; and 
feeling conscious, too, that this question is 
by no means a foreign one here—it having 
on previous occasions been advocated before 
this Association, with what results I must 
leave you to judge, I shall endeavor to take 
up the matter in a general way. I do not, 
however, propose to advance any new or im- 
practicable ideas, or explode any previous] 
established theories on this subject. I wis 
merely to keep it fresh in your minds as an 
important branch of educational work, and 
one which the teachers of this State, as re- 
cognized leaders in school development, if 
they are to remain true to their noble call- 
ing, cannot afford to ignore. 

We all recognize that within the last half 
century there has been a most wonderful ad- 
vancement along educational lines, and that 
to-day, in this dawning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, we are living in an age that has less 
reason than ever before for turning to anti- 
quity for enlightenment. The general in- 
tellectual condition of the masses, in the 
great centres of civilization, is a feature of 
attraction, to all who are interested in the 
welfare and development of the human race. 
This mental culture has been marked, but it 
has not been secured without cost. 

While we have to-day our eminent and 
worthy luminaries in all professions, we 
have also in our midst an undesirable pro- 
duct of civilization : the weak, delicate, and 
misshapen manikin. Though he is not an 
intentional manifestation, he is neverthe- 
less a characteristic one. To be convinced 
of this fact you have but to note carefully 
the children of our public schools, as they 
are sent home at the close of their dail 
tasks, or count the numbers of weak, debili- 
tated, half-developed men and women who 
are yearly knocking at the doors of our 
higher institutions of learning and asking 
admittance. To the observant and thought- 
ful man, the reason for this is evident. In 
our zealous endeavor to obtain that high 
social, moral, and intellectual development 
of which we are so justly proud, we have 
been too apt to forget that man consists of 
a two-fold creation ; that beside the mind 
there is a body, and that the latter should 
serve as a strong receptacle for the former, 
to enable it to carry out and perfect its cher- 
ished ideals, 

It is now, more fully than ever before, 
recognized that no skill, no learning, no in- 
tellectual power can carry with it its fullest 
influence, without a certain element of phys- 
ical ability in the individual. In this great 
battle of life our young men and, it may not 
be out of place to add, our young women, 
soon find strong evidence of the existence 
of the same unyielding law that governed 

rimeval man: ‘‘ The survival of the phys- 


ically fittest.”’ And, if they are to take © 





their places in the foremost ranks, though 
they may have every mental requirement, 
and the finest intellectual finish, and have 
not bodily strength, they have lacked the 
great element of a successful life. They 
may foster the highest ideals the human 
mind is capable of formulating, if they have 
not the soulael power to execute them 
they become only visionary, and the sub- 
stantial and lasting monuments will be 
erected by those of duller mind but stronger 
body. 

It seems hardly necessary, before such an 
intelligent audience as this, to dwell upon 
the importance of physical culture in our 
school work, yet the neglect of this branch 
in the past must conclusively show that we 
are not yet fully awake to all the sacred 
duties that devolve upon us; as guardians 
and instructors of the coming generation. 
It sometimes seems astonishing, since peo- 
ple must readily see that the strength of this 
government depends upon the health and 
strength of the men and women who carry 
it forward, and that so far as we neglect the 
development of the man-physical, in just so 
much do we weaken the fouudation of this 
nation, that so little interest in this matter 
is manifested. 

Truer words were never spoken than those 
of Montaigne, who said, ‘‘It is not a mind 
alone, nor a body, that we are developing, 
but a man,’’ and he might have added that 
the one can stand out in its fullest brilliancy 
and lasting endurance, only as the other is 
made strong and perfect. During the last 
generation puritanic bigotry caused the 
subject of physical culture to lie dormant. 
To-day one of the most encouraging signs 
of the times is that Americans are fast 
awakening to the fact that education, in its 
highest acceptance, is more than a mere 
training of the mental faculties; that the 
development and education of the body are 
of primary importance, because of the de- 
pendence of the former upon the latter. 

The history of individuals proves this re- 
lationship, as does the history of nations. 
Turn, for example, to ancient Greece, the 
first country to make physical exercise a 
part of the education of youth. As long as 
those exercises were practiced, Greece stead- 
ily rose in intellectual and political power 
and influence: but when the evils accom- 
panying a rich and luxurious ‘life caused 
them to decline, then her intellectual pro- 
gress stopped, and her political power was 
on the wane—with what result you all know. 
Later Rome experienced the same over- 
throw. 

You are all familiar with the great ad- 
vancement made in Germany in late years, 
both in political power and intellectual 
growth. She attributes a large share of this 
advancement to the influence of her system 
of physical education, introduced into her 
public schools and into her army. So you 
will find, in studying the history of physical 
culture, through its sporadic course, that 
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whenever it has received the attention and 
support of a people, the moral and intellect- 
wal standend of that people has been raised; 
but when indifference, arising from preju- 
dice or other causes, has prevailed to the 
exclusion of bodily culture, then there has 
been a corresponding retardment in the 
general advancement of the race. 

Plato is said to have called a certain man 
lame because he exercised his mind while 
his body was allowed to suffer. Were Plato 
with us to-day, what think you would he 
say of us? He would doubtless, and not 
without cause, characterize this as a lame 
generation. Applications of steam and 
electricity have reduced manual labor toa 
minimum. We are rapidly changing from 
hand-workers to brain-workers ; and brain- 
workers, as a-rule, do not take an active 
part in physical exercise. 

This utter disregard for the body has been 
productive of its evil results in giving rise 
to the innumerable ills, especially of a ner- 
vous nature, that are so prevalent through- 
out our land to-day, and which blight so 
many bright prospects. We have been fit- 
tingly styled ‘‘a nervous people;’’ brilliant 
and successful men and women are con- 
stantly obliged to give up work, utterly 
prostrated by some form of nervous disease. 
The number who fall a prey every year to this 
dread malady is, to say the least, alarming. 

Few will question that this is owing to 

overwork of the brain and the neglect of 
physical training. Vitality becomes im- 
paired, and the strength is consumed by 
mental demands, which are raised to a 
erilous height; outraged nature can no 
arene stand the strain, and the end comes. 
The poor, misused, and neglected body, in- 
tended as a Divine embodiment, is returned 
to its Maker, like the one talent, with no 
increase, and the sad spectacle leaves but 
slight impression upon those who are liv- 
ing. 

That we can attribute this nervous condi- 
tion of the American people not wholly to 
their manner of living, but in a great mea- 
sure to their early training, is but little 
questioned. Physicians generally agree that 
the foundation for the majority of our phy- 
sical ills and deformities is laid in youth, 
and in many cases may be traced to our 
public schools. We confine a large number 
of children in an imperfectly ventilated 
room, we tax their immature brains with 
six to eight hours of mental application, we 
stimulate them by a system of prizes, pro- 
motion and praise. We make them study 
at home by lamp-light, after having been 
literally ‘‘ cooped up’’ at school half the day. 
Is it necessary to wonder at the mysterious 
Providence which sends them disease and 
death? Such injustice to the pupil, to the 
State and the nation, cannot possibly be al- 
lowed to continue at this enlightened stage 
of our civilization. 

This efflux of educated cripples should be 
remedied. If the fault is in our public 
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schools there must the remedial agencies 
work. Admirable as our school system is 
in other respects, it still lacks the element, 
physical culture, to render it a perfect one, 
and one to do for our boys and girls all that 
education means. Important and lengthy 
strides in the right direction have already 
been taken by numerous educational boards 
in many of our sister States, by requiring 
physical culture to be given in public 
schools. I think in some instances legisla- 
tive measures have been taken into consid- 
eration, concerning the passing of compul- 
sory physical education laws. Two years 
ago a bill bearing on this same subject was 
introduced into our own legislative assem- 
bly, and should have become a law, and 
would have become such had it been earn- 
estly supported. 

In every case where it has been adopted in 
the school work, not as a mere fad, but for 
the purpose of bettering the physical condi- 
tion of the pupils, it has met with the ap- 
proval and commendation of all. In several 
of our leading cities Normal colleges have 
been established for the training of gymnas- 
tic teachers. A few of our larger Universi- 
ties have recognized its importance, and 
have introduced a course into their curricu- 
lum of studies for the same purpose. Such 
wise moves on the part of our sieseiere will 
act as living witnesses to the fact that the 
necessity of this important branch in our 
educational development is fast gaining 
favor in the public mind, and it will doubt- 
less be but a question of time when its im- 
portance will be universally acknowledged 
and firmly established. 

Of course opposition has been met with on 
various sides, and it is not strange that a 
movement so mighty and so wide-spread 
in its effects should have caused grave ap- 
prehensions and even severe criticism; but 
the sources from which emanate this un- 
warranted and unjust hostility are not suf- 
ficiently strong to check its onward march. 
Like the ghost of Banquo, the subject of 
physical culture ever rises before us, and 
must claim our attention; and the encour- 
aging and even flattering reports from the 
schools where it has been tried and fully 
tested, seem to warrant one in saying, that 
the time is not far distant, when not only 
our colleges and preparatory institutions, but 
all public schools, will have their well-or- 
ganized system of physical development. 

We, in this State, who have at heart the 
welfare of the public school children, cannot 
afford to be backward in this great move- 
ment. The time here is ready for action, 
and it remains with our teachers and educa- 
tors, as their name implies, to become the 
leaders, to take the initiative in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I am well aware of the fact, that, as in all 
progressive movements, there are obstacles 
to be overcome, pu' lic prejudices to be re- 
moved. Parents will object to the work on 
the ground that their boys get sufficient ex- 
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ercise at home on the farm. True, they do 
get exercise, and doubtless an abundance of 
it, but it is not the kind of exercise to make 
harmoniously developed men. ‘There is 
hardly any form of work on a farm that does 
not tend to render one round-shouldered 
and stooped in appearance. This and simi- 
lar objections can be easily remedied. In 
such cases the teacher, by a few timely and 
well-directed remarks, should endeavor to, 
and in most cases can, convince the parent 
that the gymnastic drills in the school- 
room are not intended to produce acrobats, 
but are to serve as a means to correct the 
awkward, faulty carriage, to give a more 
symmetrical development to the body, and 
in short, to make the young man more like 
what our Creator designed him to be. 
School directors will be found who not only 
object, but who will absolutely refuse, to 
have owe culture introduced into their 
schools, simply because their fathers and 

randfathers did not receive the training. 

he fallacy of such a theory, if carried out 
in other directions, suggests itself. 

However the fact remains, and these peo- 
ple, so blinded by prejudice and precedent 
that they cannot or do not desire to see the 
dawning of the new day, must be enlight- 
ened. It is for the teachers in Pennsylvania 
to instruct these people who are ignorant con- 
cerning this neglected but necessary part of 
education. To them is offered the golden op- 
portunity to become ‘‘conservators of pro- 
gress,’’ and he who falters in this part, has 
not been wholly true to all the sacred trusts 
that are imposed upon him, in one of the nob- 
lest and most respected professions. These 
very parents and directors who will contend 
that our country boys and girls receive all the 
exercise necessary in their out-door sports 
and games, must be convinced that exercise 
from work and play only can no more be 
called physical culture, than does the mere 
being an omnivorous reader imply a culti- 
vated and refined intellect; that such exer- 
cise does not and cannot accomplish what 
scientific training will always do, endow 
those who receive it with symmetrical de- 
velopment. They must be shown that a 
child may have all the exercise that play 
and a country life can furnish, and yet come 
to maturity undeveloped, deformed, and 
ungainly. 

The reason why more advancement in this 
branch has not been made, is because our 
teachers have not put their heart and soul 
into it; because they have not rendered 
themselves competent, theoretically or prac- 
tically, to give enlightment and_ instruc- 
tion where it has been needed. To ensure 
perfect success we must have more willing 
and earnest workers. 

To forcibly bring this matter before the 
public, and to properly prepare our teachers 
for conducting the work in their schools, 
two avenues are open. It must be done 
through our Normal schools and our local 
and county Institutes. In the former the 





work has already begun. Our leading Nor- 
mal schools in this State now have their 
thoroughly equipped gymnasia and compe- 
tent instructors, who are imparting to our 
young men and young women, the physical 
stamina to fit them for their life work, and 
are giving them such instruction, theoreti- 
cally and practically, as to enable them to in- 
troduce the proper care and training of the 
body tnto the schools of which they are to 
take the charge. Thus one of the great 
hindrances in the introduction of this work 
in the past, the inability of our teachers to 
make application of its principles, will ina 
measure be removed. Let us hope that ere 
long every Normal School in this State will 
have the necessary means for imparting to 
our teachers proper and available knowl- 
edge in this direction. 

For those who are already in the field, our 
Institutes must be depended upon for fur- 
nishing the necessary instruction and train- 
ing. Not that they can supply what would 
otherwise be obtained in our Normal schools, 
but they can certainly give to the teachers 
material help. Every Institute that meets 
for the purpose of discussing new ideas, and 
suggesting helps fos the school work, and 
has in view the upbuilding and strengthen- 
ing of our growing boys and girls, should 
have in its course a daily talk from some 
well-informed and competent person, on this 
subject, which should comprise practical 
and available hints and such exercises or 
sets of exercises as would be suitable for 
school drills. Until this is done, until our 
teachers are given such instruction as to 
render them capable of giving to their 
pupils helpful training in gymnastic exer- 
cises, we may talk and plan but it will be 
in vain—physical culture will remain at a 
standstill, so far as the public schools are 
concerned. 

But some are already saying, that people 
will not suffer the extra expense of furnish- 
ing the necessary appliances. There is little 
ground for fear in this direction, for nothing 
outside the school-room furniture will be 
required. While apparatus, suitable cloth- 
ing, music, etc., are all important adjuncts, 
they can nevertheless, in the common 
schools, be dispensed with. Calisthenic 
drills, executed with counts, marching and 
breathing exercises, will be sufficient, and 
can be given, without adding to the work or 
cares of the teacher. Ten minutes spent 
each day in suitable exercises, will prove 
most beneficial to the health and general 
work of the school. Teachers will find, 
after a fair trial, that, aside from the salu- 
tary effects to be derived from gymnastic 
exercises, they will assist greatly in the 
discipline of the school. It is natural for 
the child to be active, and if his surplus 
energy is thus worked off, it will not be em- 
ployed in sly and annoying school-room 
pranks. To experience the best results, the 
exercises must be given regularly, and ata 
fixed time each day. The movements should 
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be carefully analyzed and explained, and 
much stress should be placed upon their 
correct execution. There is little need to 
fear the lack of hearty co-operation on the 
part of the children, for they will take to the 
work readily, and any teacher who manifests 
an interest himself cannot fail to infuse his 
pupils with the same enthusiasm. 

Much help, in the advancement of this 
work, onaie be given if our State and 
County Superintendents would give it the 
recognition its importance demands. If, in 
the selection of teachers, their ability and 
fitness to give instruction in physical cul- 
ture in the school-room should be taken into 
consideration, a greater incentive would be 
furnished the teacher to prepare himself for 
this work, and as a resuit we would have 
better teachers, stronger, healthier children, 
and an improved system of public instruc- 
tion. Numerous aids and suggestions in 
regard to the method of conducting this 
work in the school-room, as well as devel- 
oping exercises, might have been given here, 
but, deeming such instruction within the 
province of our Normal schools and Insti- 
tutes, I have consequently omitted it. AsI 
said in the beginning, I wish merely to keep 
the subject fresh in your minds. 

Perhaps, however, it would not be out of 

place here to say a word for your considera- 
tion in regard to the selection of a system. 
I am not here to unduly praise or unjustly 
condemn any of the systems or so-called 
systems in vogue to-day. While all have 
their virtues, some surely present ground 
*for objections. It is for this reason that, 
before choosing, a careful investigation 
should be made. In selecting any system 
there are certain conditions that should be 
required. It should be based on physiologi- 
cal law. It should aim to secure a good car- 
riage, symmetrical development, and aid 
each pupil in reaching his maximum 
growth. It should be arranged in a logical, 
systematic order, and be properly graded and 
adapted to the different stages of bodily de- 
velopment of the pupils. It should present 
a sufficient amount of attractiveness to ren- 
der it interesting, and be adapted to the 
drilling of large or small numbers simulta- 
neously. It should have in view both the 
mental and physical health of the pupils, 
7. é., the exercises should be recreative in 
nature and should counterbalance the effects 
of mental overwork. 

As every branch of education should con- 
tain within itself a certain moral suggest- 
iveness, so, in a very high degree, should it 
be found ina gece system of physical edu- 
cation. As this brings into action all the 
physical and intellectual powers of the child, 
and hence may be made a practical school 
for developing and strengthening the moral 
nature, still unpolluted in innocent child- 
hood, it must, as a result, have a ten- 


dency in the formation of strong and no- 
ble characters, more upright and liberty- 
loving citizens. 
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New systems are constantly springing up, 
but as a general thing they are doomed to a 
short life. Of all the systems now presented 
to the public, the most prominent and 
worthy of consideration, are, without doubt, 
the German and Swedish. These leading 
systems have long been contesting with each 
other for superiority. The German has 
gained a wide recognition, especially in the 
West, and the Swedish can, here in the 
East, claim its many and strong advocates. 
While these systems have their many and 
excellent virtues, and conform more closely 
than the others to the requirements of a 
perfect and complete system, and while both 
claim to be working with nearly the same 
end in view, yet a closer examination seems 
to reveal a wide difference in the fundamen- 
tal principles and methods employed by 
each in the accomplishment of this end. 

For the system best fitted to our wants in 
the public schools of Pennsylvania, the care- 
ful and thoughtful investigator must, it 
seems to me, decide in favor of the German. 
The Swedish, while its chief claim is health, 
aims at the development of individual mus- 
cles, a thing impracticable in itself, as the 
arrangement of our muscular systen is such 
that even the slightest and most insignifi- 
cant movement calls into action a large 
number or set of muscles. In our natural 
use of the body as much depends upon the 
correct co-ordination of the muscles as upon 
the strength of the different sets or groups. 
The movements of this system, as originated 
by Ling, its founder, are so narrowed down 
and limited in number as to render their 
performance somewhat wearisome and mo- 
notonous, and are, consequently, liable to 
lose much in the accomnplidtcinent of their 
intended results. The exercises are in fact 
progressive, and are performed by orders or 
commands that require, on the part of the 

upil, a high degree of concentration, and 
se are a source of constant strain upon 
the nervous system. In the respect men- 
tioned, the Swedish does not seem to meet 
the requirements of a desirable system. 

In the German System, we find the aim 
to be the harmonious development of all the 
different parts of the human frame, with the 
idea of health, strength, skill, and grace in 
the carriage of the body as well as in the 
movements of its various parts—a state 
which means a perfect muscular sense, or 
knowledge of the correct co-ordination of 
muscles. While this system too has its 
faults, they do not seem to be so numerous 
or so prominent as in the Swedish. I be- 
lieve it is not claimed by its supporters to 
be entirely cofmplete, but for school pur- 
poses it seems to me to have a superiority 
over its rival. The exercises are progres- 
sive in nature, and so numerous and varied 
that they can be suited to the wants of chil- 
dren of all ages and both sexes. It is a sys- 
tem perfectly in harmony with the laws and 
principles of pedagogics, and it must be ad- 
mitted, by those who have observed the 
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working of the German exercises, that the 
interest of the pupils increases as the work 
advances. In short, the benefits gained di- 
rectly or indirectly from this, or any equally 
well-founded system, must suesutiy re- 
sult in the establishment of a _ strong, 
healthy, well-trained body, a sound mind, 
and an elevated tone of moral character. 

In briefly alluding to these two systems I 
have tried to speak impartially, voicing my 
own convictions, such as have been formed 
by my experience and observation. I have 
taken the German and Swedish systems, as 
they are recognized to be the leading ones 
before the world to-day, and hence are most 
worthy the consideration of educated and 
thoughtful men. But we must bear in 
mind that to acknowledge the importance 
of this work, and to decide in favor of any 
one system, is not introducing physical oak 
ture into our school curriculum. We must 
have earnest action in this matter, we must 
have the hearty support of intelligent teach- 
ers and wise school officers. 

This is a progressive age in which we 
live, and because we have happened to follow 
conservative practices, is no reason why we 
should thus continue. To carry this import- 
ant work to a successful issue, to establish 
a system of physical culture in every school 
in Pennsylvania, requires the earnest and 
active co-operation, of all intelligent and 
progressive men and women, for by their 
aid only can this State ever hope to succeed 
in rearing in its public schools young men 
and young women alike of strong mind 
and strong body ; happy and successful as 
only they can be whose fot is perfect health. 


AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


The following committee was appointed 
to audit the accounts of the Treasurer for 
last session: Dr. A. R. Horne, Supt. 
Samuel Transeau, Mrs. R. H. Verlenden. 

Dr. S. C. ScumucKeEr, of Indiana Nor- 
mal School, read the following paper on 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


The question of the entrance of science 
teaching into the elementary schools is no 
longer an open one. Everywhere the sub- 
ject is attracting eager attention, and every- 
where teachers and superintendents are in- 
—s into the means of introducing it, the 
methods to employ in teaching it, and the 
place it shall occupy in the curriculum. 
The fear that it may prove a fad, or that the 
new enthusiasm may overstep the mark, 
has made us all feel cautious, feel anxious 
lest we make mistakes, lest steps be taken 
that must afterwards be retraced. That it 
has come to stay seems quite well settled. 
Just the form it shall take can only be de- 
cided by careful and earnest experiment. 

If my experience of the last three years in 
the attempt to train teachers in elementary 
science has enabled me to contribute any- 
thing of worth to this discussion I shall 





indeed be most happy. My limitations I 
will freely confess. I have as yet not had 
the opportunity of seeing much of it carried 
out in the public schools. I can only tell 
by the enthusiasm with which some of those 
who have been in my classes have taken up 
the work in their schools, and the earnest 
letters of inquiry I have received from them 
later. Of course in our own model school 
the work has been carried on, and, I think, 
with good results.* 

Our understanding of the aim of the sci- 
ence work must largely determine the line 
of our efforts, and any useful discussion of 
this question must recognize this from the 
outset. It goes without saying that one o1 
the ends, and that the one most often recog- 
nized, is the careful training of the sense 
eee x ane For this end science offers the 

est means at our command. The objects 
of its study possess that /ively interest, which 
is the most valuable incentive to close ex- 
amination. The multiplicity and wealth of 
materials all about us is so great as to be 
practically limitless. But beyond mere 
sense perception comes the training of the 
reasoning power. In mathematics the data 
are so precise and few, commonly, that the 
conclusion, if rationally reached by the 
pupil, is unquestioned. There can be no 
room for difference of opinion. But such 
reasoning rarely characterizes the problems 
which are toconfront us in actual life. The 
questions suggested by the animal and plant 
worlds bear a close resemblance to our prac- 
tical affairs. We must first decide on the 
determining factors. What is essential to 
the decision; what is merely concomitant; 
the extent to which each factor acts, and 
the limiting effects of subordinate causes; 
the decision of these points gives to the 
problems of science a strong similarity to 
the questions which will confront us in 
after-life. 

Then, too. a real training in science must 
beget a love for truth. The necessity for ac- 
curate examination and careful statement of 
the exact result will bring about a reverence 
for truth which could make an Agassiz feel 
that the misstatement of a fact in science is 
as much a lie as the misstatement of an 
event or of a moral truth. 

It is claimed against much of our modern 
education that it deadens the imagination. 
They tell us we have killed the giants and 
the fairies, and have brought to life nothing 
to take their place. But there is a deep 
symbolism running through all nature 

*It was not until the larger part of this paper 
had been written that I knew I was to share the 
discussion of the subject with Supt. Harman 
and Prof. Gerberich. I hope I have not tres- 
passed on the preserves of either of these gen- 
tlemen. I desire to give to our teachers such 
hints as I may as to the best methods they may 
employ in preparing themselves to introduce 
the science work where it is new, and to ad- 
vance themselves in it where it has not yet 
developed very far. 
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which has made it the fertile storehouse 
from which to draw the parables of the re- 
ligious teacher and the similes of the poet. 
Here, as nowhere else outside the inspired 
word itself, can be traced the workings of 
that Power outside ourselves which works 
for righteousness. 

Here too the cultivated teacher will find 
his choicest means for widening the facul- 
ties and deepening the moral and intellect- 
ual life of his pupils. Tothe upbuilding of 
the broad liberal mind, I believe the sciences 
lend themselves with unusual facility. 

The science work, if it is to be permanent 
and successful, must come into our schools 
as an evolution, not as a revolution. The 
teachers now at work must grow into sci- 
ence teachers. These earnest men and wo- 
men have won the love and respect of their 

upils and the confidence of the directors. 
They must import gradually more and more 
of the work as they grow in skill and power, 
but they must see to it that they do grow. 
The first thing, where this is possible, and 
in very, very many cases it will be possible 
if teachers earnestly desire it, should be to 
attend one of the many good summer 
schools, where, while recuperating, they 
may be gaining the knowledge and skill 
necessary for the work. 

The summary report of the Committee of 
Ten says, ‘‘ The conference on natural his- 
tory protest that no person should be re- 
garded as qualified to teach science who has 
not had special training for this work—a 
preparation at least as thorough as that of 
their fellow teachers of mathematics and 
languages.’’ This fact is fundamental, and 
dare not be overlooked. Before the science 
work outlined by the section can be done, 
the teachers must be trained. And yet the 
report is chiefly valuable, not in that it pre- 
scribes work that can be readily and imme- 
diately done in all the schools, but because 
it sets a consistent and high ideal before the 
earnest teacher, towards which he must 
work, and by which he must constantly 
measure himself. 

The equipment immediately at the dis- 
posal of the schools is in most cases meager. 
The good teacher will see that, with as little 
expense as possible, he must gather for 
himself the chief materials ond appurte- 
nances for his work. This will not prove a 
hardship. The collection and preservation 
of specimens in attractive form and the 
making of carefully drawn charts, will only 
give zest to his work, and serve to deepen 
the impressions on his own mind as he is 
collecting and making them. 

Now how must our teachers get to work 
to prepare themselves? Granted the in- 
spiration of the first term of a summer 
school, the fundamental requisite is that 
they must get in touch with nature. John 
Burroughs in his ‘‘ Field Notes,’’ in the 
June Century, says, ‘‘ Success in observing 
nature, as in so many other things, depends 
upon alertness of mind and quickness to 
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take a hint. One’s perceptive faculties must 
be like a trap lightly and delicately set ; a 
touch must suffice to spring it. But how 
many people have I walked with whose per- 
ceptions were rusty and unpracticed—noth- 
ing less than a bear would spring their trap. 
All the finer play of nature, all the small 
deer, they miss. The little dramas and tra- 
gedies that are being enacted by the wild 
creatures in the fields and woods are more 
or less veiled and withdrawn ; and the actors 
all stop when a spectator appears upon the 
scene. One must be able to interpret the 
signs, to penetrate the scenes, to put this 
and that together.’ 

Books of information are valuable and not 
at all to be despised. But the most stimu- 
lating authors are not those who offer the 
facts of science, but those who best serve 
to drive the learner out into the fields, 
through the woods and upon the hills, and 
bring him into close touch with nature at 
first hand. The good teacher will bring 
back from each of his trips a new idea, and 
where possible a new specimen from which 
to revl that idea. 

James, in his Psychology, clearly shows 
how, in order to gather a new percept, there 
must be a pre-perception in the mind of 
the teacher, shadowy perhaps and sub-con- 
scious, into which the new idea is to fit. 
Then, when it comes, it will flash clearly 
and prove a permanent acquisition. How 
often in our walks have we seen for the 
first time, that of which we had often heard 
or read, and which immediately strikes us 
as a friend whom we have long wished to 
know? I have often found that the pupils 
who came under my care had never seen a 
cocoon, yet after they had drawn cocoons in 
class, they went out and soon learned to find 
them in abundance. I find too, that when 
I bring out a Luna or Cecropia moth, pupils 
frequently ask whether ouch flies are found 
here. They seem to them so beautiful and 
rare, that they can scarcely believe that 
these exquisite insects hover about us so 
abundantly in the summer night. 

There is another point on which I feel that 
I cannot too strongly insist, and that is that 
the teacher must use, in preference to every- 
thing else, the materials he finds abun- 
dantly all about him. There is no flower 
that I employ so often in my work as the 
common Toad-flax, ‘‘ Butter and Eggs ;’’ 
one of our commonest road-side weeds. Its 
facilities for persistent occupancy of ground 
it once pre-empts, its plan of keeping in 
flower through a long season, its arrange- 
ment for attracting and guiding to the 
honey the insect it loves, and for repelling 
the useless small fry it detests, and the con- 
sequent success with which it sets its mul- 
titudinous seeds, all make it a splendid spe- 
cimen to study. Add to this the fact of its 
introduction into this country from Europe, 
and its travel along the trunk lines and 
highways ; and the traces of its descent 
which it shows in the supernumerary spurs 
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it so often puts out early in the season, and 
it furnishes more fruitful text for a larger 
body of instruction than any other flower 
of my acquaintance. Doubtless there are 
others just as good, notably the Clover and 
the Black-eyed Susan. But the Toad-flax is 
my warmest plant-friend, and I love it even 
to its rank odor, whose disagreeableness to 
the olfactory sense is overcome by the un- 
derstanding that this is one of the points 
which enable it to succeed so well in life. 

There is one point concerning which I 
wish to say, as modestly as I may, that my 
experience does not entirely agree with the 
teachings of the committee. While they 
speak of continuing the study of animal 
and plant forms throughout the entire 
course, when they come to giving detailed 
instruction they outline the course in 
botany only, postponing Zodlogy until the 
secondary schools are reached. 

The arguments usually adduced in favor 
of this course are that plants are more at- 
tractive, and that the study of them is less 
likely to be accompanied by distasteful 
procedures than the work with animals. 
But whatever zesthetic claims can be set up 
for — work will apply equally, I think, 
to the study of insect forms at least, espec- 
ially of butterflies and moths. They are 
fully as easy, and to me much more inter- 
esting, to rear ; are quite as pretty ; suggest 
quite as many mental problems ; and make 
more attractive permanent specimens. A 
stig flower is usually a poor substitute 
or the living plant, while an expanded 
butterfly is always beautiful. I certainly 
think that questions which must be decided 
by dissection and examination of the inter- 
nal anatomy should be left for the higher 
schools. But the external form and the 
life habits constitute excellent fields for ob- 
servation and comparison. Another great 
advantage arising from the early study of 
animal life, lies in the fact that in this way 
the children never grow up into the absurd 
fear and repugnance which have made the 
harmless dragon-fly, the innocent toad, and 
the really beautiful green larva, the objects 
of such senseless and often superstitious 
dread. Stuffed birds too where the matter 
of expense, which is not truly very great, is 
not too serious an objection, are splendid ob- 
jects of study. A few typical birds which 
the pupils will see often during their work 
and in after-life living about them, should 
have the preference over species whose main 
interest lies in the fact that they are rare or 
foreign. 

But while it is desirable that, for vivid- 
ness of conception and clearness of subse- 
— presentation, the teacher should see 
or himself the thing of which he speaks, he 
would be foolish indeed to neglect the re- 
corded experience of other men. I should 
like to suggest to teachers a few books 
which will serve to show them, not methods 
of school work, but the nature of the ques- 
tions which are at present attracting most 





lively interest. Amongst popular writers 
on animals and plants I know of no one 
who interested me more than Grant Allen. 
His ‘‘ Colin Clout’s Calendar’’ and ‘‘ Flow- 
ers and their Pedigrees’’ can scarcely fail to 
awaken a love for nature in any one whose 
me oo erm run at all into such lines. I 
<now his later sociological work are in many 
points distasteful, but of this there is no 
trace in his nature studies, which are inter- 
esting in their materials and exceedingly 
apt in their diction. 

Hamilton Gibson has been contributing 
to the magazines articles which combine a 
rare insight into nature with exquisite ar- 
tistic ability to seize the charm of nature in 
pictures whose bushes and trees, flowers 
and grasses, stand forth proclaiming their 
identity, although pervaded with all the 
subtle charms of the artist’s personality. 

As an introduction to the subject of insect 
life, I know of nothing equal to Scudder’s 
‘* Life of a Butterfly,’’ while his ‘‘ Guide to 
our Commoner Butterflies’’ will serve to 
induct the student into systematic study. 
If the teacher is fortunate enough to own a 
copy of Warren’s ‘‘ Birds of Pennsylvania,”’ 
and will purchase Grant’s ‘‘Our Common 
Birds and How to Know Them,”’ he will be 
well equipped to begin his work on animal 
forms. The reading of such books should 
be followed by the study of typical forms, 
as directed in Hyatt’s ‘‘Insecta’’ and Col- 
ton’s Zodlogy. 

To approach the study of botany in the 
spirit in which it should be used in elemen- 
tary work, the teacher should have Mrs. 
Dana’s beautiful book, ‘‘ How to Know the 
Wild Flowers,’’ though Mara Pratt’s ‘‘Fairy- 
land of Flowers’’ will measurably serve the 
purpose, and will prove quite valuable later 
in the actual school work. One of these 
should be followed by the study of Spald- 
ing’s Botany, and later by Arthur, Barnes 
& Colter’s, if one has access to a microscope. 
This entire outfit will cost about nine dol- 
lars, and will serve as the nucleus of an 
excellent working library. The sooner the 
teacher can own a respectable microscope, 
and learn to cut and mount specimens, the 
better for him. I would not, however, ad- 
vise the purchase of a microscope until the 
teacher can own at least a Bausch & Lomb’s 
‘*Model’’ or a Queen’s ‘‘Acme No. §5.’’ 
Anything cheaper than this will certainly 
eventually be discarded, while either of 
these, or any of the continental instruments 
of similar class, will satisfy the owner for a 
wide range of work. He may make com- 
——. little use of it in his elementary 
essons, though even here it is of decided 
value; but its employment in his own study 
gives him that advantage in the treatment 
of elementary work which a knowledge of 
higher mathematics gives to the teacher of 
arithmetic. Indeed, in science, as in every 
other subject, he is best trained to do ele- 
mentary work who has the broadest general 
culture in the higher branches of the sub- 
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ject. The teacher, however, must never 
forget that what are the elementary ideas of 
a science in the philosophical sense are by 
no means the facts which it is most neces- 
sary to teach to elementary pupils. Many 
unsuccessful attempts fail in just this par- 
ticular. To the young learner the elements 
of a science are the familiar facts of his ex- 
perience. In the subject of reproduction in 

lants and animals, for instance, the basal 
idea, philosophically, lies in the interaction 
between a sperm cell and a germ cell, and 
can perhaps be best studied by the micro- 
scopic examination of — ating spiro- 

yra. To the young pupil, however, the 
idea of reproduction comes best from the 
study of the carrying of pollen from the 
anther of one flower to the sensitive and 
sticky head of the pistil of another. 

There is a further point which must be 
carefully watched, and that is the use of 
technicalterms. For general understanding 
of scientific literature, and for conciseness 
and exactness of description, it is in ad- 
vanced science absolutely necessary to em- 
ploy an exact and highly technical termi- 
nology. But it is an entire mistake to think 
that the use of such terms is any evidence 
of equal exactness in the idea. Until the 
student is mature enough to have broad and 
general type-notions it is useless to employ 
terms which fit only such concepts, and 
which if used without them only serve to 
make the vagueness more hopeless. It will 
prove an excellent discipline to the teacher 
to choose common words, and so use them 
in connection with his work as to make 
them correspond to clear concepts in the 
child’s mind. This will give to such words, 
at this stage of development, the value 
which, at a later stage and a higher devel- 
— could only be attained by the use 
of technical terms. 

And what is to be the end of it all? Are 
we but adding another utilitarian branch to 
our curriculum? Are we but giving to the 
pupil a larger power to struggle for—and 
gain—wealth? No, a thousand times no! 
We are carefully and broadly widening and 
deepening that mind of his which should be 
his kingdom. In the push and bustle of 
later life, when tired for the time of contact 
with the busy world, a man in whom such 
sympathies have been aroused can find rest, 
relaxation, sweet inspiration in nature 
round about him. Thus was it with Geethe, 
as he tells us in his ‘‘ Sorrows of Werther.’’ 
That inteilectual giant could say, ‘‘ When, 
while the lovely valley teems with vapor 
around me, and the meridian sun strikes 
the upper surface of the impenetrable foli- 
age of my trees, and but a few stray gleams 
steal into the inner sanctuary, I throw my- 
self down among the tall grass by the trick- 
ling stream, and as I lie close to the earth a 
thousand unknown plants are noticed by 
me; when I hear the buzz of the little world 
among the stalks, and grow familiar with 
the countless indescribable forms of the in- 
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sects and flies, then I feel the presence of 
the Almighty, who formed us in His own 
image, and the breath of that universal love 
which bears and sustains us as it floats 
around us in an eternity of bliss.’ Whether 
or not soulful man is the descendant, through 
the simian line, of the soulless ascidian, need 
not enter into our teachings, but he must be 
blind indeed, and have no mind for the hid- 
den meaning of things, who does not see 
all about him the ceaseless warfare, the con- 
stant adaptations, the endless advance on 
the one hand, or the hopeless retrogression 
on the other, that runs through all nature. 
What is the true meaning of species may be 
as yet beyond our ken. What may be the 
mysterious way in which God works ‘“‘ His 
wonders to perform ’’ may be, aye, assuredly 
is, as yet seen by us through a glass darkly. 
But that side of our faith which has taught 
us so much of the God above us is being 
enriched and rounded out by the idea of the 
God about us and within us. Our sympa- 
thies are being widened, our love of the 
infinite broadened and deepened. We are 
learning day by day that the increasing 
purpose that runs through the ages has a 
scope wide enough, a content rich enough, 
a meaning deep enough to embrace all cre- 
ated things. 

Supt. D. A. HARMAN, Hazleton: The 
closing remark alone of this excellent 
paper would furnish sufficient argument 
for the introduction of science teaching— 
that to be in touch with nature leads the 
child to look through nature up to na- 
ture’s God. We have too long been 
sending our children to books for lessons 
of beauty and love and truth, instead of 
out where the God of all has spread them 
before our eyes. Truly, too many of 
us ‘‘have eyes, but see not.’’ If we take 
home with us the thoughts of this paper 
and reflect upon them, this meeting will 
be profitable to us. Our pupils need just 
the kind of start the paper proposes we 
shall give them. Wecan and ought to 
find a thousand times more outside of 
books than ever has been or can be put 
into them. It is more delightful to dis- 
cover things for one’s self than to read of 
the work of others—why not enjoy the 
pleasure? Such teaching of elementary 
science will help us in all the other stud- 
ies—in drawing, number, language; in- 
deed, many people advocate it for that 
reason. I am not in sympathy with these 
—I want the study for itself, because it 
has a field of its own. The hearts of our 
boys and girls go out naturally toward 
nature —they love to learn about things; 
and we teach them to read and to use 
numbers—too often we do not teach how 
to read. Instead, the natural taste for 
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observation expressed in constant ques- 
tioning is repressed and sometimes 
crushed by injudicious parents and 
teachers. How can you make a child 
happier than with a lapful of flowers, or 
a little garden of its own to work in? 
Are they not always ready to talk about 
what they can see and handle; and is not 
here the natural line for instruction to 
follow? Yet in fact many by lack of en- 
couragement or direct repression learn by 
the time they reach the grammar school 
that they are to keep quiet—that when 
they want to know anything they must 
go toa book, instead of coming to us with 
the thing or the question. Is it surpris- 
ing that they lose their love for nature 
under such treatment? So we send them 
to the book to find God—and too often 
they do not find Him. We should change 
all this—encourage instead of repress the 
craving of nature within us for nature 
around us. If necessary, let us omit por- 
tions of arithmetic and other studies to 
make room for elementary science. I do 
not know exactly what good just so much 
arithmetic, or geography, or history will 
do a boy or girl, but I do know what good 
it will do them to be interested in the 
world about them. To be sure, there are 
unfortunately many teachers who have 
been wrongly taught, and hence are not 
ready to direct the pupils on this line as 
it should be done—for this, preparation is 
necessary; but we need not wait until the 
whole body of teachers are thoroughly 
prepared—we can all do something and 
grow into more ; this is the line of evolu- 
tion. Let us all begin at once, and do 
what we can. The country is the place to 
develop the naturalists for the next gen- 
eration, but how many are receiving 
proper encouragement in their earliest 
efforts? How many from neglect of the 
culture of their observing powers will lose 
their interest and be lost to the scientific 
world they might have adorned? Not all 
things admitted to be desirable in school 
are at the same time practicable. This 
one is, by giving up something else, and 
I for one am willing and ready to do this. 
We must convince directors and parents 
that the matter is of sufficient importance 
to be introduced, then do what we can, 
and learn more. ‘The place to begin is 
with the teachers—work from the teacher 
into the school, from the school to the 
parents, and the parents elect the Direct- 
ors. We have been talking about this 
matter a long time, and we have reason 





to feel ashamed when we consider how 
little has been done. Many teachers 
would like to do something on this line, 
but do not know just how to begin. 
Now, every child from the smallest up 
knows many facts; let them do rudiment- 
ary Classification of the things they know. 

Prof. A. H. GERBERICH, Williams- 
town: It is not absolutely necessary that 
this elementary science work be intro- 
duced as a distinct study, or taught in a 
particular manner. Something can be 
done in two ways—by making collections 
of specimens, and by taking classes out 
into the open field to study the life exist- 
ent around them. If you will encourage 
your pupils to bring specimens in botany 
and zoology to the class-room, you will 
be surprised at the extent and variety of 
their collections. Of course the teacher 
must do something—some specimens are 
needed which the children cannot pro- 
cure; but what is of more value to the 
teacher than this study of the world of 
nature and the history of development ? 
Interest yourselves, teachers, and you will 
find no lack of interest on the pupils’ part. 
You will find pleasure in it, as well as 
profit. It is a dive study. You will 
soon find yourself making of nature a 
friend and companion of your solitude; 
and you will have a new appreciation of 
those authors who have come near to na- 
ture’s heart. Thus you will develop 
yourselves, and find new power to impress 
your pupils. All this is especially true 
in the country—it does not apply to the 
cities where the only trees are on the 
squares, and even there the signs say 
‘‘Keep off the grass.’’ The out-door 
work proposed would be valuable if noth- 
ing more was gained than the physical 
development; walking in the open coun- 
try is better than any gymnasium. Pure 
air means better health. The mental 
gain has been shown. We have in addi- 
tion a moral gain. Instead of the old 
ascetic concealing himself im a cave or 
within walls, we want our children to live 
openly. Outdoors makes for purer man- 
hood and womanhood. Our own work 
will be better and purer for our study of 
the Creator’s. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on Resolutions was 
appointed, consisting of Supts. Coughlin 
(Luzerne), Brooks (McKeesport), Walton 
(Chester), Bodler (Potter), and Dr. Lyte, 
of Millersville. 
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READING. 


Mrs. R. S. PoLiarp, of Allegheny, 
read a paper on ‘‘ First Steps in Reading 
and Language,’’ at the close of which 
her method was illustrated with a class of 
children, whose exercises in reading from 
the board, etc., were so interesting that 
when the hour of adjournment arrived, 
many remained for some time to witness 
them. ‘The paper is given in connection 
with the answer by Prof. Snyder, in the 
afternoon session. 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 





PECIAL order for the opening of this 
session being the choice of place of 
meeting and officers for next year, Supt. 
Boger proposed the grounds of the Penn- 
sylvania Chautauqua at Mount Gretna as 
a desirable 
PLACE OF MEETING. 


He said the scenery, the pure mountain 
air and water, the parade ground of the 
National Guard, the 200 cottages of the 
Chautauqua and the Campmeeting As- 
sociation, the lake and other natural and 
artificial advantages, made this a specially 
attractive place. In answer to questions 
he said there were no hotels, but for those 
members who must have hotels, a few 
miles’ run to Lebanon would be no hard- 
ship. ; 

Dr. Schaeffer seconded the proposition, 
and, on putting the question, Mount 
Gretna was unanimously agreed upon. 


OFFICERS FOR 1895. 


Nominations were riade for officers for 
next year as follow—there being no con- 
test, a single ballot was cast at the proper 
time, and they were declared elected: 

President—Dr. E. T. Jefters, York. 

Vice-Presidents—Miss Mary I,. Dunn, Del- 
aware Co.; Supt. D. A. Harman, Hazleton. 

Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

7reasurer—D. S. Keck, Kutztown. 

Executive Committee—Dr. Geo. W. Hull, 
Millersville ; Supt. Cyrus Boger, Lebanon ; 
Prof. A. T. Smith, West Chester ; Dr. D. J. 
Waller, Jr., Indiana; Supt. E. Mackey, 
Butler. 

Enrolling Committee—Supts. J. W. Snoke, 
Lebanon Co.; W. M. Zechman, Berks; R. 
M. McNeal, Dauphin ; J. S. Grimes, Colum- 
bia Co.; J. S. Kieffer, Braddock. 

Legislative Committee—Prof. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, Deputy J. Q. Stewart, Supt. J. M. 
—* John A. M. Passmore, Supt. D. S. 
Keith. 

Dr. Jeffers nominated Miss Elizabeth 
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Lloyd for the Presidency, remarking that 
the Association had never conferred this 
honor on a woman, though the ladies 
made up so large a proportion of the an- 
nual membership, and there was no mem- 
ber of the body more capable or deserving 
of the place. 

Miss Lloyd, expressing her apprecia- 
tion of the honor of nomination, withdrew 
hername. Shesaid that all the members 
knew Dr. Jeffers asa finished scholar and 
polished gentleman, especially qualified 
for the chair, and she wished his election 
to be unanimous. 

Miss Hannah Sears, South Chester, was 
named for Vice-President, and Deputy 
Henry Houck for the Executive Commit- 
tee, but both declined the nominations. 


RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 


Supt. BUEHRLE, of Lancaster, offered 
two resolutions—the first providing for 
the repeal of the law prohibiting the pur- 
chase of books with school funds for 
school libraries ; the second recommend- 
ing that no district shall receive a State 
appropriation greater in amount than the 
total raised by taxation in such district 
for the corresponding year. These were 
referred to the committee, and subse- 
quently reported and adopted. The sec- 
ond was adopted three years ago at the 
Bedford meeting. 

FIRST STEPS IN READING 

GUAGE. 

The paper read by Mrs. R. S. Pollard 
on this subject at the close of the morn- 
ing session, was as follows: 


We are here to-day to discuss the best 
methods of teaching; to give to others the 
results of our own experiences and to profit 
by the suggestions of those who are wiser 
than we. 

To me has been assigned the pleasant 
duty of talking upon the most important of 
all primary methods; the most important 
because it is the foundation of the grand 
superstructure we are called upon to rear. 

And so, I shall talk to you about the little 
ones to whom my life has been devoted and 
tell you it was my great love for them that 
led me more than thirty years ago upona 
voyage of discovery with a hope of finding 
a nearer, safer and more pleasant line by 
which they might reach that desired haven 
—that sparsely-settled country peopled by 
good readers and correct spellers. 

My first thought was to determine the port 
from whence I must set sail—my next to 
plan the voyage. I must steer clear of the 
accepted methods, because then as now I 
found distinct and accurate pronunciation 
the exception rather than the rule, even in 
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the highest grades. I must formulate a 
plan that would, from the beginning, en- 
gage the attention and call forth the activ- 
ity of the child, because, I reasoned, when 
the attention is secured, the child’s mind is 
working up to the thing attended to. I 
must strengthen the recollection by frequent 
repetitions of what I desired to fix in the 
memory. I must teach one thing at a time, 
and that in such a pleasing way that the 
child-mind would unconsciously refer to it; 
and, most important of all, I must degin at 
the beginning. 

My first questions were: What is it to 
teach a child to read? Does he learn as he 
learns to talk? And Reason made reply: 
In some points the processes are essentially 
the same, in others widely different. 

The baby learns words from the arrange- 
ment oftheirsounds. He learns to recognize 
them by hearing others use them, and not 
until he has a vocabulary sufficient to serve 
his purpose does he attempt to frame a sen- 
tence. He brings his vocabulary to school 
with him. Letters and their arrangement 
were of no use to him in the oral words. 
The printed page, therefore, is a mystery to 
him, and must remain so until the printed 
words are transformed into oral ones. The 
first work of the primary teacher should be 
to make this transformation. Not, I claim, 
by means of pictures to represent entire 
words, but by the use of pictures that will 
lead the child to associate the sounds of let- 
ters with the familiar sounds of animals and 
objects. When these sounds are correctly 
taught if the vocal organs can fill the de- 
mand, the correct oral words must be the 
result. 

I made use of the word ‘‘family’’ in the 
classification because I found it more pleas- 
ing to little ones than ‘‘class.’’ They mani- 
fested an intense interest in finding out how 
many words certain families contained. In 
order that they might be able to do this 
they were taught diacritical marking. This 
I found essential because it is the when and 
the why of my method that teach the child 
to reason, and it is the independence at- 
tained in placing the diacritical marks that 
gives him such amazing power over new 
words. a‘ 

The process of attaining this power is 
easy because it is gradual. The method is 
based upon kindergarten principles. The 
devices used are merely means to the end 
desired, and this end is reached simply by 
meeting the little ones upon their own 
plane—by teaching them by the use of 
stories, plays, and songs—by making the 
school-room so attractive that no excuse for 
absence will be offered except that of serious 
illness. 

‘* But,’’ said a City Superintendent to me 
last winter, ‘‘children never memorize by 
singing.’’ And he further assured me that 
he not only had in his library excellent 
authority for this statement, but that he 
had asked a United Presbyterian whether he 





could remember the psalms he sang in 
church, and that cater assured him he 
could not. Well, it is possible that his age 
made it difficult for him to memorize either 
by es or by frequent repetitions; but, 
in confirmation of the statement that child- 
ren do memorize what they sing, my 
own experience serves me well. I remem- 
ber, too, in my earlier youth of spending 
one summer with a psalm-singing family. 
It was before I had been taught to read, and I 
there learned three of their favorite psalms 
by hearing them sung at family worship. 
Have you never observed when a popular 
song is introduced into a community how 
quickly the words are memorized? How 
they are repeated in the homes and on the 
street corners by a multitude of imitators ? 

The author who asserts that children do 
not memorize the words they sing did not 
consider that it is the ear that brings the 
mind into relation with the universe on the 
side of sound, through which the emotional 
nature is more directly addressed than by 
any other channel. Sight gives us the dis- 
tance, the bulk; mainly the external re- 
lations of bodies. Sound interprets their 
moral quality and their outflow of feeling. 
The joyousness of the bird finds expression 
in song. It is on the wings of sound 
that the sentient universe pours out its 
emotions. Vision, alone, gives but one 
channel of communication with our fellows; 
hearing opens up the channels of the most 
delicate expression of the heart and mind. 

The phonic drills in the pronunciation of 
words which I have arranged to precede the 
reading lessons have also been duly criti- 
cised, and I have often been confronted with 
the statement that the isolated word conveys 
no thought tothe mind. And this in direct 
contradiction to our every-day experience. 
In the silence of the night when the sleeper 
is aroused by the startling cry of ‘‘ Fire!’’ 
think you that word is meaningless, even 
though he who hears it be far distant from 
the flame? And when, for the first time, 
the maiden of eighteen summers hears the 
whispered word, ‘‘Darling,’’ breathed from 
the lips of the manly form beside her—not 
her father, you know—do you doubt that 
she understands its full significance ? 
Would you learn how pupils are led to 
think through our pronouncing drills, visit 
a primary room where the method has been 
properly taught. Hear pupils form their 
own sentences embodying the words pro- 
nounced, 

I visited the Sixth Ward schools of Alle- 
gheny City last winter and found a class en- 
gaged in this kind of thought development. 
They were pronouncing words of the ‘‘ oss’’ 
family for the purpose of- giving the correct 
sound too short. A small boy marked and 

ronounced the word ‘‘floss,’’ then shook 
is head. In an instant the girls’ hands 
were raised. ‘‘Floss,’’ said the little one 
selected to define it, ‘‘is silk thread my 
mother uses to make flannel look pretty.’ 
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The next word was ‘“‘gloss.’’ She marked 
and pronounced it, but did not know its 
meaning. A boy proffered to enlighten her. 
‘*Gloss,’’ he said, ‘‘ is the shize they put on 
things.’’ The third word fell to the small- 
est boy of the class. It was ‘‘boss.’’ He 
marked and pronounced it, seemed per- 
plexed for an instant, then with a triumph- 
ant look said, ‘*‘ Prof. Smith is boss of this 
school.”’ 

Can you not understand that there is 
more development of thought in an exercise 
like this than in laboring to catch the mean- 
ing of a sentence before its words have been 
made familiar? Do you not know that al- 
though words may not be thought, they are 
the only media by which thought finds ex- 
pression? ‘‘They are the ammunition in 
the battery of intelligence, the steam in the 
engines of thought; the true coin in the ex- 
change marts of scholastic culture. A man 
without words is like a beautiful ship 
launched upon the bosom of the sea with- 
out a pilot. We cannot write a sentence, 
formulate a thought, read a book, without a 
comprehension of the force of the words we 
propose to use, or which we are endeavoring 
to transfer from the mind of another to our 
own.’’ 

And what about natural expression in 
reading after words have been made familar? 
It must follow. There will be no hesitancy 
—no drawling—no sing-song. The pupil 
will at least read as naturally as he talks. 
If he be the child of illiterate parents, or of 
foreigners, the pronouncing drills will cor- 
rect his imperfect enunciation and enable 
him to learn the English language as it 
should be spoken. 

In my large experience as a primary 
teacher, I felt that I had no right to insult 
the intelligence of my pupils by asking them 
to give me the thought until they were pre- 
pared to read sentences from which thought 
could be evolved. In the sentence, ‘‘ The 
cat has a rat,’’ I was satisfied with one an- 
nouncement of the fact. I did not try the 
"aonge 8 of the child by dwelling upon what 

e already understood. I knew he was 
thoroughly acquainted with cats and rats 
before he started to school, and this sentence 
contained no information that would hold 
his attention. Its purpose was merely to 
teach him to recognize the spoken word in 
the printed word, and so he was permitted 
to read without interruption until his en- 
larged vocabulary introduced food for 
thought. 

Would it not arouse your indignation, fel- 
low teachers, were you required to read re- 
— sentences whose meaning could not 

e mistaken? And yet it is to this martyr- 
dom young pupils have for years been sub- 
jected because of their uncertainty about the 
pronunciation of words in Word and Sen- 
tence Methods. 

Is it not due to the children that you dis- 
card methods that have been proved to be 
inefficient, and adopt a safe and reliable plan; 











a method that deals with every letter of a 
word and points out its function; that 
combines sounds to form parts, and these 
parts to form words ; a method not applied 
to words merely, but to word combinations; 
that affords busy work for little fingers, 
through which the little minds are taught 
to reason—a method that gives power and 
independence ? ‘Think of the precious time 
now wasted in composition in the first 
primary rooms, every moment of which 
should be given to language drills—to the 
pleasing work of finding out what words say, 
so that the correct use of our mother-tongue 
may be established in the lowest grades. It 
is the voice, the ear and the eye that need 
the earliest training—not the pen. ‘‘ Lan- 
guage is the key-note that unlocks all hu- 
man aspirations. There is nothing that 
gives a man or woman so much power— 
such delicate poise in society, such pleas- 
ure in reading, and such magnetism in at- 
tracting the attention of the multitude, such 
force in wielding and shaping the convic- 
tions of men, as the correct and easy-flowing 
use of words.’’ 

And did it ever dawn upon you that boys 
and girls get the thought out of dime novels, 
without the least assistance, at a very early 
age? Andcan you not understand that the 
absorbing interest manifested in such stories 
is proof conclusive of their ability to get the 
thought when the words can be recognized 
by sight? 

There is nothing in the other methods of 
teaching reading that gives the child power, 
independence in finding out new words. 
Phonic analysis will not do it; this merely 
teaches the placing of the diacritical marks 
in accordance with the sounds heard in the 
spoken word. The Pollard teacher places 
words upon the board as she does examples 
in addition, and calls upon her pupils to 
work them out. This they do before they 
attempt to pronounce them. 

If, upon the anniversary of our National 
Independence, here, almost within sight of 
the grand old city where the Declaration was 
signed, I had the ability and voice to make 
a plea in behalf of the first primary teacher 
strong enough and loud enough to be heard 
—as were the first shots fired by the Minute 
Men of Concord—around the world, I 
should ask that her labors be lightened, or 
rather, that fewer duties be crowded upon 
her. She should devote but little time to 
number, drawing or composition, and be left 
free to make the first year of school life so 
bright that its radiance would linger in the 
memories of her pupils through all the shad- 
ows of after years. It should be voice cul- 
ture from the beginning. She should be 
given the timeto prove by results that music 
and eloquence are twin sisters, and both re- 
quire the same care, the same simple exer- 
cises at the beginning. 

There should be no wearisome chart-read- 
ings, no taxing of the memories ofthe little 
ones with efforts to remember individual 
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words; no listless dragging through the sen- 
tence as though fishing for the thought ; no 
obligation upon the part of the teacher to 
break off at the most interesting part of the 
reading lesson that something else might be 
crowded in. If during that first year she 
could lay the foundation for independent 
reading and correct spelling, and teach the 
rudiments of music, she would have done 
enough, and her pupils, when promoted, 
would be so well disciplined in habits of 
thought and attention that the second grade 
teacher would find she could accomplish 
more in number and composition than she 
had found it possible to doin former years, 
when so much of her time was devoted to the 
teaching of individual words as they are 
presented in Word and Sentence Methods. 

Miss Helen Baldwin, teacher of reading in 
the Philadelphia High School, said last 
week at a session of the National Associa- 
tion of Elocutionists, ‘‘Much time in the 
High School has been spent in the correc- 
tion of the mispronunciation of common 
words. It is almost impossible to make up 
in the higher schools for early neglect of 
pronunciation. There must be mechanical 
drill in the sounds of letters, and this can 
best find a place in the lower schools. It 
would seem not unreasonable that the 
teachers in the High Schools should be re- 
lieved almost entirely from the mechanics 
of their art, that they may devote themselves 
to the caretul and analytic study of the great 
masterpieces of literature and their intelli- 
gent and sympathetic rendering.”’ 

The failure of other phonic methods has 
led some prominent educators to denounce 
mine without giving itatrial. Through fear 
that phonics might again be introduced into 
the Chicago schools, where the experiment 
had proved disastrous in former years, Prof. 
Howland, a few years before his death, was 
led to forbid the use of diacritical marks in 
the lower grades. 

Col. Parker has furnished me with free ad- 
vertising by denouncing my method when- 
ever occasion permitted. What is proved by 
the opposition of such distinguished educa- 
tors? Notsurely that the method is wrong, 
for it has stood the test of criticism and the 
sneers of ubiquitous book agents, and won 
its way simply upon its own merits, neither 
my publishers nor myself ever having re- 
sorted to any of the modes of courting wee 
peculiar to book monopolies. 

It means only that like other great men, 
Prof. Howland confounded my method with 
the old phonic way of presenting the sounds 
of the letters through the spoken word—a 
fe that gave no power and consequently 
ailed in results. And as for Col. Parker’s 


frequent attack upon what he deems unwor- 
thy of his notice that means simply that he 
did not discover the method! 

None of us doubt the scholarship of Robert 
Ingersoll, and yet we whose belief in Christ- 
ianity is the guiding star of our lives we 
especially who feel that our womanhood 





was crowned with the highest honor ever 
bestowed when the Lord of glory entrusted 
to one of us the tender care of His only be- 

otten Son, our Saviour, we feel, yes, we 

now that it was Ingersoll and not Moses 
who made the ‘‘ mistakes.’’ And I believe 
that it was a part of the divine plan that we, 
the women of our land, acl continue to 
gather the white souls around us, and 
mould the delicate porcelain of human clay 
that rougher hands might mar. 

Let us then, as women, study faithfully 
these living volumes of psychology. Since 
we are the heaven-appointed custodians of 
the human child in its complexity and deli- 
cacy, in its weakness and its possibilities, 
let us strive for a solution of the problem of 
which the schools have the greatest need. 
And when, from his exalted plane of obser- 
vation, some self-appointed critic levels his 
telescope of investigation at the small atoms 
so far Somat him, often defending meth- 
ods so wholly at variance with natural laws 
that their adoption makes the introduction 
to school life a wearisome effort rather than 
a daily delight, let it be our privilege to 
stand in defense of the little ones, and per- 
haps discover smoother paths by which their 
tender feet may start to climb the hill of 
science : 

Sculptors of the finest marble— 
Molders of our plastic youth ; 

Sowers of such seeds as ripen 
Into everlasting truth, 

Shepherds with your folds awaiting 
Lambs that soon will gather there, 


Meet them with your smiles of welcome, 
Guide them with the tenderest care. 


Let your heaven-reaching mountains 
Be their types of destiny, 

Like your broad aud chainless rivers, 
Moving onward to the sea, 

Be your words to thrill their spirits 
Words to eagle-plume the soul, 

Words to wake to life and effort, 
Giant thoughts that spurn control. 


Ask ye nota higher calling 
Than the work ye dare to do, 
For, remember, your Redeemer 
Was a lowly Teacher too. 
And be sure they share His blessing, 
When they gather at your knee, 
Just the same as when He gave it 
In the far-off Galilee. 
As ye thus recall the lessons 
That His daily walks reveal, 
Imitate His self-denial— 
Imitate His fervent zeal 
Then your years of patient labor, 
Will return you golden grain ; 
Ripened fields will bow in token 
That ye have not toiled in vain. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


Prof. J. L. SNyDER, of Allegheny, pre- 
sented the other side of the question, as 
follows : 


The committee which arranged the pro- 
gramme for this meeting, knowing my 
views on the subject, have selected me to 
open this discussion. I regret exceedingly 
that I cannot give my heartily approval to 
the method upon which Mrs. Pollard has 
bestowed so much thought and labor. Her 
fidelity to the cause which she so dearly 
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loves, her ambition, pp pang and pluck 
deserve the approval of every sincere edu- 
cator, and furnish a most worthy example 
for the younger teachers of this great coun- 
try. 

School systems are organized, and devices 
and methods developed, for the benefit of the 
child. This being true, the first requisite 
of any method is, that it conform to the 
natural development of the child mind. 
The first operations of the infant mind are 
with the singular and the concrete. Its 
language begins with the objects about it, 
and develops naturally and systematically 
with the faculties of the mind—neither 
faster nor slower: they go hand in hand. 
As the language is simply the outward 
manifestation of the operation of the mind, 
how could it be otherwise? A child of six 
years of age, who thinks and observes as a 
child of that age, and at the same time uses 
the vocabulary of the child of twelve years, 
would be ‘a phenomenon, and vice versa. 
We do not find such cases in the natural 
order. The child has no use for the vo- 
cabulary of the scientist, and, if it were 
possible for it to acquire such a vocabulary 
instantly, it would not make it a scientist. 
Words are of no account unless they ex- 
press thought. The food of the mind, if we 
may so express it, is not words nor lan- 
guage, but concepts or ideas—hence the 
thought and the language must go together. 
It is of no value, and only a loss of time to 
teach words unless they represent ideas. 

The whole aim of the Pollard Synthetic 
System is to give the pupil the ability to 
pronounce words. It matters not whether 
these words represent anything to the 
child’s mind or not. No effort is made to 
develop the thought with the language. 
The meaning of new words is not illustrated 
nor developed. To show that such words 
as the child can readily grasp the meaning 
of are not given, and that a great number 
of words which do not represent ideas to the 
child’s mind are forced upon it, we need 
only take a glance at the book. 

The first words given in the Speller are : 
ab, am, ap, ag, and as. The child has 
never heard more than two of these words, 
and it is doubtful whether it is able to grasp 
the meaning of any of them. Here is a line 
of words on page 38: Int, dint, hint, lint, 
mint, tint, flint, glint, print, stint and pint. 
Of these eleven words, not more than three 
will mean anything to the child. 

On page 62, in one line you will find the 
following : Ruse, truce, spruce, shute, yule 
and sure. What ideas will the child gain 
from these words? Again on page 92 we 
find these words in the following order: 
Notion, nation, ration, ve.sion, Grecian, 
social, patient, martial, qu ‘ient. Of these 
words, it is doubtful whether the average 
— of seven or eight years of age, would 

now the meaning of one of them. 

There are thirteen words at the head of 
the first lesson in the primer, to be marked 
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and pronounced. Of these thirteen words, 
five only are given in the reading lesson. 
At the ood of the third lesson are sixteen 
words, twelve of which do not appear in the 
reading matter of the lesson. Only six of 
the sixteen words at the top of the next 
lesson appear in sentences. 

The same method is carried on through 
the first and second readers. But a small 
percentage of the words which the pupils 
are required to pronounce, and learn to spell 
by sound, are used in the reading matter. 

When we consider in addition to this, that 
a great many of these words the child will 
never see nor hear again, we must conclude 
that the object of this system is to give 
pupils the ability to name words, utterly re- 


-gardless as to whether the pupils realize 


what these words mean or not. Why, I 
heard the author of this system in the pres- 
ence of nearly three hundred teachers, give 
this sentence to a class of six-year-old chil- 
dren: ‘‘ The ponderosity of the vehicle re- 
tards the velocity of the quadruped.’’ No 
questions were asked the pupils to ascertain 
whether they understood the meaning of 
the sentence. But when they were able to 
spell out and pronounce the words, the 
question seemed settled forever. A proof- 
reader will name all the words in a book, 
and not get one idea; and when pupils are 
taught that the naming of words is the end 
sought, you may rest assured that no effort 
will be made to grasp the thought. 

Now, the besetting sin of pedagogy is 
this—‘‘ to separate the formal from the vital, 
and having done so, to concentrate attention 
upon the formal.’’ No system ever demon- 
strated this error more fully than does this 
system: lessons are given containing as 
many as eighty hard words, many of which 
are new and mean nothing to the child. 
Words are gathered from all sources, with- 
out regard to style or sense, so long as they 
contain the proper vowel sounds and illus- 
trate the rules. 

A college professor, whose instruction I 
was under at one time, told of his first ex- 
perience with the Greek language. He 
was ambitious, but his parents were poor, 
and could not afford to send him away to 
school at that time. A stranger arrived in 
the little village one evening, and claimed 
to be a teacher of Greek. He advertised 
that by his new method he could teach 
pupils to read the Greek fluently in three 
weeks. He brought many recommendations 
with him, from those who had learned the 
language in that time. A class was soon 
secured, the fees paid, and work begun. 
Before the three weeks were up, the brighter 
pupils were reading the Greek, in the orig- 
inal tongue, fluently. This boy brought 
his book home with him, and to the great 
delight of his parents, sung off to them 
passages from Homer. After the excite- 
ment subsided, his mother looked up and 
said: ‘‘John, what is the meaning of all 
this that you have been reading?’’ John 
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icked up his book and looked at it carefully 
or a moment, then threw it down and gave 
his mother a pitying look. A new idea had 
struck him. Of what use were all the 
‘ Greek words without their meaning ? 

Did John learn the Greek language in 
three weeks? Certainly, just as six-year- 
old children are taught to read in the third 
and fourth readers, or in other books, the 
thought of which they cannot comprehend. 
The formal is separated from the vital—the 
language from the thought—and all the 
effort made with the language. 

The analogy between this method of 
teaching the Greek language and the Pol- 
lard Synthetic Method of teaching reading 
to primary pupils, is so plainly marked 
that comment is scarcely necessary. The 
object of each is to give the ability to pro- 
nounce words—to make pupils independent, 
you know. John was taught to discover 
what the names of the words were, not what 
the words said. The Pollard method, from 
the first to the last, is based upon the same 
principle. The question is, what ave the 
words and not what do they say. 

The more ability John had to pronounce 
the Greek words, the more was he deluded, 
and the farther from the real truth was he 
led. The greater the child’s ability to pro- 
nounce words which do not present ideas to 
his mind, the farther is the language sepa- 
rated from the thought, and the greater the 
tendency to be satisfied with words alone. 

The tendency of this method to separate 
the language from the thought, is, no doubt, 
what caused that noted pedagogue, Dr. E. 
E. White, in speaking of this system, to 
say: ‘‘ The attained results are specious and 
misleading. It reaches wrong ends by 
wrong means, and the greater the apparent 
success, the greater the mischief.’ 

The advocates of this system, ‘‘ see no ob- 
jection to a child’s being taught written 
words in advance of the purport, the thing 
signified.’’ They hold that the child trained 
to pronounce words is then in proper con- 
dition to turn around and use these words 
in the acquiring of knowledge. They seem 
to forget that the ability to pronounce 
words does not give the child the ability to 
grasp the thought which these words repre- 
sent. On the same principle, they would 


advocate that the carpenter’s six-year-old - 


son, if ever he would follow his father’s 
trade, should begin at once to use his 
father's axe and saw. ‘The child is just as 
able to use his father’s tools as he is to use 
his father’s language. The body is as well 
adapted to the one as the mind to the other. 

Again, this system does not in any way 
advocate or sanction the use of artificial or 
natural objects in developing language or 
stimulating thought. 

Comenius said that it was a funda- 
mental error to begin teaching with lan- 
guage, and end it with things; for things 
are the body, the substance, and words but 
the accident or dress. 
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Pestalozzi showed us, ‘‘that teaching is 
to be by the means of the senses; we are 
first to get hold of something we can hear 
or feel, or taste. and, having acquired such 
ere of the thing itself, they are to 

e the foundation of our knowledge.’’ That 
being the method ot teaching used at home 
in the nursery, he held that it ought also to 
be adopted in the schools. 

Rousseau said that, ‘‘ In any study, words 
that represent things are nothing without 
the idea of the things they represent. Of 
what use is it, he said, ‘‘to write on our 
minds a catalogue of signs that represent no- 
thing to them?’’ In learning the things 
represented, would they not also learn the 
signs? Why do you give them the useless 
trouble of learning them twice ?’’ 

These sayings are, in brief, the principles 
of what is known as the ‘‘ New Education.”’ 
They are accepted as sound pedagogical 
philosophy by the leading educators of both 
continents, and along the lines here sug- 
gested has been made the great progress in 
primary work which has taken place in 
this country within the last half century. 

The Pollard Synthetic Method has no- 
thing in common with these principles. It 
ignores them and falls back to the same 
formal teaching which these reformers en- 
deavored to uproot and drive from exist- 
ence. From the Renaissance to Pestalozzi 
there was nothing taught but words, and 
words alone. Rousseau, Pestalozzi and 
Froebel, together with hundreds and thous- 
ands of their humble followers, have broken 
down these verbal barriers, and to-day the 
utility and philosophy of the ‘‘ object-les- 
son’’ is universally accepted. Does it not 
behoove us, then, to pause and think before 
setting aside the methods developed in re- 
cent years, for those in use before the French 
Revolution ? 

This system claims to give a complete 
phonetic analysis of the English Language. 
The result of this analysis is summed up in 
138 rules and exceptions. Pupils are re- 
quired to pronounce words according to 
rule, and in order to do so, must of course, 
know the 138 rules and almost as many ex- 
ceptions. The advocates of this system will 
not allow us to say that six-year-old child- 
ren commit these rules. The manual in- 
structs teachers to give these rules as 
reasons—to give reasons to six-year-old 
children—to place young pupijs in a posi- 
tion where they must reason or fail. 

The natural order seems to be reversed in 
this case. Instead of the child gaining 
knowledge through the senses, and holding 
it by means of its retentive memory, it is 
compelled to turn its eyes from the bright 
and busy world about it, and look down 
at the rule, and think and reason, deduce 
conclusions, etc. Ps;chologists must be 
wrong when they tell us that children, in 
their earlier years, gain knowledge through 
the senses, and that in later years the reason- 


ing powers come ijito operation. 
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Even granting that the only object in 
teaching reading is to give pupils the abil- 
ity to name words, can the language be 
learned phonetically with less labor than 
by associating words with objects and ideas 
readily recognized and understood by the 
child ? The bistecy of the rise and fall, dur- 
ing the last century, of one phonetic method 
after another, with all their accompanying 
rules and devices, gives us an answer more 
positive than any argument I can frame. 

All phonetic methods of teaching our lan- 
guage have failed and must fail, principally 
because our language is far from being a 
phonetic language. We do not pronounce 
as we spell, nor spell as we pronounce. 
When we hear a word pronounced we are 
never sure of the spelling until we see the 
printed form ; and when we find a new word 
in print, we are never sure of the pronuncia- 
tion, even if we do know the 138 rules, until 
we either hear it pronounced correctly, or 
consult the dictionary. 

According to Dr. A. J. Ellis, the distin- 
guished specialist on the pronunciation of 
old English, the six single vowels have 
47 uses, giving an average of 7? apiece. 
Twenty-one consonants have 70 uses, aver- 
aging 3} apiece. It is not difficult to show 
how many pronunciations a word might 
have by permutation. 

At the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association at Toronto, in 1891, a dis- 
tinguished educator in a plea for the teach- 
ing of phonics used these words : ‘‘ We ven- 
ture the assertion, after careful trial, that in 
four cases out of five, each consonant will 
represent its common and natural sound ; 
and that each vowel character will represent, 
in three cases out of four, one of its com- 
monly represented sounds.’’ 

These statements seem reasonable, and if 
we a that they are true or nearly true, 
it will follow that in words of two syllables, 
containing two vowels and two consonants, 
for every seven that are pronounced accord- 
ing to rule, there will be four exceptions. 
If these words contain six letters, four con- 
sonants and two vowels, the ratio will be 7 
regular to 6 exceptions. In ordinary words 
of three syllables, containing 5 consonants 
and three vowels, the ratio will be 7 regular 
to 8 exceptions. In such words as ‘‘re- 
presentation,’’ ‘‘ pronunciation,’’ etc., the 
chances that the word will mc be pro- 
nounced in the common and natiiral way, 
are 2 tol. 

If these statements are not correct, the ad- 
vocates of phonetic reading may fix the mat- 
terup among themselves. We all know that 
even with 138 rules, the number of excep- 
tions is very great. In th, First Reader of 
the Pollard series, which has been made for 
the express purpose of illustrating rules, 
and avoiding exceptions, will be found on 
one page as many as seven different excep- 
tions. Do you see why phonetic reading 
cannot be a success ? 

But if it is difficut to get the proper pro- 
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nunciation from the spelling, it is much 
more difficult to get the spelling from the 
pronunciation. Dr. Ellis tells us that the 
letter ¢ in ‘‘ mete’’ has no less than 40 equiv- 
alents in the English language ; a in ‘‘mate’’ 
34; ain ‘‘fall’’ 21; ein ‘*met’’ 36. ‘‘ The 
word ‘scissors’ iscomposed of six element- 
ary sounds. The first is represented in 17 
different ways; the second, 36; the third, 
17; the fourth, 33; the fifth, 10; the sixth, 
17. Itresults that there are 17x 36x 17 x 33 x 
10x 17 different modes of spelling scissors. 
This word may be spelled in 58,365,440 dif- 
ferent ways and still have analogies justify- 
ing each combination.’’ Yet there are edu- 
cators who advocate a system which requires 
pupils to spend much valuable time each 
day in spelling words by sound. 

It is generally admitted that a pupil 
should be taught analytically the ordinary 
sounds of the letters—enough to enable it to 
recognize words in print which it already 
knows by sound ; also enough to enable it 
to make a reasonable guess at the pronun- 
ciation of new words which it finds in print. 
But this should be the means to an od and 
not the end in itself. I know of no method 
of teaching reading which does not teach 
phonies to this extent, and what use can 
anybody make of more than this? 

With all this great cry about poor read- 
ing, it is very rarely that you will find a 
pupil unable to get from the written page 
thought with which it is already familiar, 
or can readily comprehend. Let the child 
be interested in the thought, and it will 
soon work its way through the tangle of 
words. Poor reading is much oftener 
traceable to the lack of ability on the part 
of the pupil to grasp the thought, than it is 
to the lack of power to name the words. 
But if the pupil is compelled, as is the case 
with this synthetic system, to expend nine- 
tenths of his energy on the words, he will 
not have much power left with which to 
interpret the meaning. 

Will this method of teaching make good 
spellers? If so, in what way? Good spel- 
lers do not attempt to spell phonetically. 
They hold the form of the word in the eye. 
If they are in doubt as to the spelling of a 
word, they will write it down so that they 
can examine the form. Now, will the 
marking of words according to this system 
fix the form of the word in theeye? Before 
being taught the word as a whole, the pupil 
is required to mark the word from right to 
left. When marking, his attention is con- 
centrated on only a part of the word at a 
time, and when he is through with the 
marking of the word, and is allowed for the 
first time to view it as a whole, its form is 
disfigured, and if he should hold this dis- 
figured form in his eye he will never meet 
it again. The sounding and marking of 
words from right to left is unnatural, and 
cannot give the pupil a clear form of the 
word. ‘The mind sees wholes first, and it is 
very evident that the analytic, and not the 
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synthetic, is the proper method to pursue in 
teaching spelling. 

In their effort to defend this synthetic 
system, its advocates have been forced to, 
assert that the sound is the unit of lan- 
guage. The testimony of our distinguished 
philologists is decidedly ainst this theory. 
We do not think in sounds ; we do not talk 
in sounds. The unit of thinking is the 
thought, and a thought is expressed in a 
sentence, hence a sentence must be the unit 
of expression. This becomes the more evi- 
dent when we consider that words express 
nothing except as they are given to us in 
sentences. 

All the evils which result from the strict 
adherence to a system, attend the teaching 
of this system. The teacher’s guide book, 
called a manual, contains 217 pages. It 
lays out in detail the work of the teacher. It 
not only lays out the work, but enjoins 
upon her ‘‘ to follow step by step the instruc- 
tion for presenting each lesson as it occurs.”’ 
It tells the teacher that this method and the 
word method cannot be combined : that no 
books other than those prepared for the sys- 
tem can be used successfully. It insists 
that in order to teach this method with suc- 
cess, pupils must be required to print in- 
stead of write script: new sounds must be 
taught by the pore io | of the scales and 
songs ; children must be led step by step, 
until they are able to mark and classify the 
words in the Pollard Speller and Pollard 
Readers ; pupils must not copy the words 
and then mark them, but must mark them 
in their books; for they say : ‘‘ How can the 
price of a book be weighed in comparison 
with such results.”’ 

The primers and readers were not com- 
piled from the best stories and literature for 
children, but were written by some one who 
had been well drilled on all sounds of all the 
letters, as well as the 138 rules. They are 
neither myth, fiction, nor history, but they 
do illustrate the rules. 

In the teaching of this system, one mind 
dominates everything, tells the teacher what 
to do in every recitation, and how to do it. 
Such explanations must be given at this 
step, and woe be to the teacher who gives 
any other. Training teachers are sent over 
the country to cgach teachers on the details 
of the system. No account is taken of the 
personal element in teaching. The right to 
assert one’s-self is denied both teacher and 
pupil. Can you understand why Col. Parker 
calls it ‘‘A mechanical method for machine 
teachers only.’’ This system is of necessity 
destructive of individuality on the part of ! 
teacher and pupil. It has no conception of 
the need of brains ; it does not permit the 
use of brains. The thinking and planning 
is all done before the work comes to the 
teacher’s hands. She must not question ; 


she must acquiesce. 
I need not tell you that there is no place 
that the teacher should be so free from re- 





Here the 


straint as in the primary grades. 
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ersonality of the teacher can make itself 
elt, for at no other time is the individuality 
of the child so thoroughly alive. 

No teacher can determine accurately what 
method or system another teacher should 
follow. The thoughtful, progressive 
teacher will make her own method, although 
it goes without saying that in forming her 
own method, she will be aided materially 
by observing the methods of others, and by 
following sound pedagogical principles. 

We hear a great deal about the results of 
the work done by the Pollard Method. Re- 
sults, results, are the battle-cry. Now, any 
person who has had experience with child- 
ren knows very well that results are ex- 
ceedingly deceptive; and before we pro- 
nounce results satisfactory, we must know 
how they have been attained, how much 
time has been wasted, how much energy 
and strength have been dissipated, what 
faulty processes of instruction are covered 
up under the finish of the exterior. 

We would naturally suppose that a sys- 
tem which deals entirely with words and 
not things, with language and not thought, 
would make a fine display if we were to 
look simply at the formal side of the work; 
and strange as it may seem, there are many 
educators who are misled by outward dis- 
play. These persons, probably, would not 
call the little girl who can sing the loudest, 
the best singer, or the boy who can cipher 
with the greatest speed, the best in arithme- 
tic ; but they do insist that the pupil who 
can pronounce the longest words is the best 
reader. 

Again, any person of experience knows 
what a Monies of results can be made in 
arithmetic, geography, reading, or any other 
branch of study, when it is narrowed down 
and made to fit into asystem, with a certain 
amount to do in a certain time, to be done 
in a certain way—the teacher dealing it out 
according to the rules of the system, in that 
exact, measured style which is so character- 
istic of other good machines. The results 
can be found easily because you know where 
to look for them, just as you know where to 
look for the wheat as it flows from the spout 
of the thresher. But children are not 
matched like grains of wheat. There are 
never two alike! They differ almost infi- 
nitely, in 1 »ny ways, and there never was, 
nor ever (jill be, a machine or system 
which can ‘sort all, or even half, of them. 
They must be hand-picked, or a great num- 
ber of them will be lost. 

Now if this system did give the flattering 
results which some honest people think it 
gives, it ought not to surprise nor mislead 
any thoughtful teacher. Any educator who 
is able to draw conclusions from the history 
and experience of the past, or understand 
the simplest principles of the development 
of the child’s oes as can be learned by 
observation or from books, can decide very 
quickly what the ultimate, if not the im- 
mediate, results will be. It is a fact of 
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more than ordinary significance, that of the 
few prominent educational thinkers of this 
country who have given utterance as to 
the merits of this system, every one of them 
condemns it. 

For my own part, I have studied carefully, 
and watched with interest, the workings of 
this system in our own city for the past 
three years. During the last year I have 
inspected carefully the reading in about 
twenty rooms in which this system was fol- 
lowed. I have also, during the last year, 
received into my own school forty pupils 
who had been taught by this method in 
other schools. I have heard these pupils 
read in the same classes with pupils who 
have been taught by other methods. We 
use the Pollard series of books, and in some 
one way or another I have been brought into 
contact with this system every day during 
the last year; and from all my experience I 
am ready to assert, that if the getting of 
thought and the giving of thought are what 
we should strive for in reading, the Pollard 
method is not a success, and | believe that 
I am in a position to know whereof | affirm. 

If this method stood on its own merits, 
like other methods of teaching reading, if 
its acceptance did not carry with it the pur- 
chasing of an expensive series of books, we 
would not be compelled to spend the valu- 
able time of this convention to-day in dis- 
cussing it. 

A few weeks ago a convert to this method 
handed me a pamphlet of recommendations 
of the system. I wrote to sixteen of these 
cities from which are pubiished strong 
recommendations, and I have been informed 
by the superintendents of these cities, that 
seven of them, viz.: Portland, Oregon; Fre- 
mont, Nebraska; Pawnee City, Nebraska; 
Kansas City, Missouri; Hopkinsville, Ken- 
tucky; Zanesville, Ohio, and Winona, Minn- 
esota, after a fair and impartial trial, have 
abandoned it entirely. Two other cities 
still retain the essentials of the system, but 
not the system as a whole. 

The superintendent of another city writes, 
that he does not think that the extravagant 
claims put forth by the advocates of the 
system can be proven by the work in his 
city. He also states that he has seen better 
reading in other cities under other methods. 

How many cities have tried this method 
and failed I know not, but I do know that 
of the sixteen cities which I have investi- 
gated only six are willing to stand firmly by 
the recommendations which they gave soon 
after introducing the system. If the same 
care and conscience had been exercised in 
revising these recommendations that have 
been used in recasting the books, this sad 
state of affairs might not have been discov- 
ered. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there is a science 
of education, and any method which runs 

arallel to the lines which it prescribes may 
e a success.” But any system or method 
which runs athwart these lines, by the ex- 
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penditure of a great amount of time and 
energy may attract attention, and seem- 
ingly produce good results, but in the end 
it must fail. 

The teachings of history condemn the 
Pollard Synthetic System; psychology con- 
demns it; pedagogics condemn it; and, most 
emphatic of all, its own results condemn it. 

Mrs. POLLARD was given an opportun- 
ity to reply, and adduced the experiment 
at the close of the morning exercise as 
answering most of the objections. She 
wanted the children to find the written 
word from the spoken word. They must 
have power developed, as well as thought. 
You have seen that the children’s atten- 
tion is caught and kept, that they respond 
to everything, that they enjoy the work, 
and of course you have good results. 
You hear a good deal about having cbil- 
dren speak in complete sentences—a good 
deal of it is nonsense; children do not 
learn that way; if a baby should speak 
to its mother in a complete sentence, it 
would frighten her to death. [Laughter. | 
The people who are against me mean all 
right—the trouble is they don’t know 
enough about the subject. [Laughter. ] 

President HAMILTON asked the privi- 
lege of saying a word in closing. He be- 
lieved any one who would give Mrs. Pol- 
lard’s method a fair chance would find 
good init. He had tried it, and proposed 
to stand by it as long as it gave results 
such as he had gotten thus far. There 
are 150 teachers in Allegheny county who 
have been using it, and propose to con- 
tinue—some go so far as to say they 
would rather resign than giveit up. In 
view of such testimony, he would not al- 
low much weight to the objections of 
those who have not tried it. 


THE COMMITTEE OF TEN. 


The report of the Committee of Ten 
was considered by Dr. E. T. JEFrers, of 
York, as follows: 3 

Having been asked, What is the Com- 
mittee of Ten? [laughter] we may as well 
say that it was selected by the National 
Association of 1892, met in November of 
that year, took to themselves other con- 
genial spirits, forming in all nine confer- 
ences of ten members each, and each con- 
ference took up one of nine subjects, 
which it was agreed should be included 
in the curriculum of studies in secondary 
education. The conferences met sepa- 
rately in December, and the report recently 
issued shows a unity, almost unanimity, 
that is marvelous—in regard to what 
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shall be taught, the time to be given to 
the different subjects, and the methods to 
be employed. ‘There is not a superfluous 
page in the solid volume of 250 pages of 
the report. There was need for this work, 
as we have not heretofore provided effi- 
ciently nor sufficiently for this grade of 
studies; and the work has been well 
done. The Committee represented all 
parts of the country, from Massachusetts 
to California, from north to south, county 
and city, college and high school, and the 
government officials—they ran through 
the whole gamut of school work, and 
now we have their results. 

The Committee find that in order to 
have what is needed in the secondary 
schools, some things should be introduced 
in the lower grades—geometry, algebra, 
French, Latin, elementary science. At 
the other end, they say the colleges 
should agree upon some standard of terms 
’ of admission, instead of the present varia- 
tion. Of course there is no attempt to 
regulate anything dogmatically—all is by 
way of suggestion, endeavoring to indi- 
cate what is right in principle, and there- 
fore what one ought to do. Although 
many changes are suggested, they are all 
governed by a single principle—that the 
work of the secondary institutions, high 
schools or academies, should end where 
the work of the college begins; that the 
students in all secondary schools should 
be taught the same topics and by the 
same methods, no matter where they may 
stop, or whether they go on to college 
or not—that the subject-matter taught 
should be the best for all, no matter what 
future work is intended. 

Shall we defend such a course for the 
high school because it prepares for col- 
lege, when nine-tenths of the pupils never 
go there, or intend to do so? If that 
were the ground, we should rather adapt 
the course to the wants of the great major- 
ity, in this country of majorities. Is it 
wise, then, to teach languages and mathe- 
matics in these schools? The Committee 
says yes—and why? Because these 
studies are the best for the development 
of mind and character; because they are 
not only the best to fit pupils for their 
future work if they go on, but give the 
most help to those who stop by the way. 
On any other plan, many good minds are 
robbed of the chance to realize their best 
possibilities. Somebody says a college 
training increases the chances of success 
in life 25 per cent.; another says 33% per 





cent.; I do not know how they make 
their figures, but all agree that it is an 
advantage. If that is true, then as 
‘‘practical’’ people we want to give all 
our children as much as we can of the 
things that will help them most. 

Four years of Latin are recommended, 
‘*What good is that?’’ we are asked. 
‘*How does Latin help a man in busi- 
ness, or anywhere except as a professor ?”’ 
Well, what says experience of the effect 
of study of the classics upon the mind? 
Germany in 1870-80 tried the experiment 
of admitting to the universities those who 
had not graduated from the gymmasia ; 
but in 1881 we find the universities ask- 
ing the governinent to exclude all who 
had not classical training—and why? 
Because the classical students could go 
ahead, and the others ‘‘stuck.’’ Their 
conclusion was that ‘‘it seems impossi- 
ble to give the best mental drill without 
the classics.’’ Does not mental drill count 
in practical life? Yet here we are, fol- 
lowing Germany, at least 15 years behind 
—trying to learn what they already knew 
in 1881. 

The Committee also recommend three 
years of Greek. How many of your high 
schools have any Greek? [Several hands 
went up.] Only a few—you ought all to 
have it. Then they say we should have 
mathematics of course, physics, chemis- 
try, history, elements of political economy 
and civics, natural science—you had a 
good paper here on that subject; it isa 
dead teacher that cannot arouse interest 


‘in botany or zodlogy—and English first, 


last, and all the time. 

The Report treats especially of three 
things: 1. The studies; 2. The time to 
be given to each; 3, The methods to be 
employed, and of course the kind of 
teachers needed. I have emphasized the 
matter of studies; the Committee empha- 
size the time: the ideal curriculum must 
adjust both. They have shown us what 
we ought to do—some of us are trying to 
do it; my own little school comes pretty 
close to the lines indicated for its grade. 

Altogether this Report is an intelligent, 
comprehensive, all-round document, which 
every teacher ought to have and tostudy. 
I recommend you all to get it and read it 
—it will do you more good than the whole 
mass of ‘‘summer reading’’ sent out from 
the fiction-mills. High school teachers 
particularly should s/wdy the Report ; but 
while especially profitable to them, it is 
full of help for the grades below. If we 
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try to come up to the mark it sets for us, 
a long step forward will be taken. Dr. 
Harris pronounces this the most import- 
ant educational document ever issued in 
the United States ; and those of you who 
read and use it, will grow into the ad- 
vanced teachers which the Report and 
the spirit of the age are calling for. 

I have read it through once, and some 
parts two or three times, and while I have 
not of course taken it all in, there is evi- 
dently a vast store of wisdom and experi- 
ence collected together, and you who read 
it will agree with me in saying, Blessed 
is the educator who is capable of taking 
and using such a book, even partially. 

How shall you get it? Well, I wrote 
to Dr. Harris for mine. The first edition 
was soon exhausted, but another has 
been ordered, and you can secure it by 
addressing the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion at Washington. 

Dr. CHAs. DE GARMO, of Swarthmore, 
followed on the same subject. 

The Report may be viewed from many 
different standpoints. In its relation to 
our higher institutions, colleges and high 
schools, it is a matter of broad patriotic 
interest; looked at individually, it is of 
deep pedagogical interest. Dr. Harris’ 
judgment is right—this Report of the 
Committee of Ten is the most significant 
and valuable educational document ever 
published in the United States. 

In Europe the State makes the schools, 
and there is opportunity for the highest 
intelligence of the nation to find expres- 
sion in them. This has its manifest ad- 
vantages and some disadvantages—every- 
thing has two sides. In America we go 
to the other extreme—the State to be sure 
does say what subjects shall be taught, 
but courses of study and methods are left 
to be settled by each locality as the people 
may choose; so where we have progres- 
sive school men and women in control we 
have good schools, and vice versa. So far 
as ability is concerned, this Report, in my 
judgment, places us on a level with the 
best in Europe. While we have no coer- 
cive power, we have what is better—the 
consensus of the best teachers on all sub- 
jects all over our land. Perhaps this is 
the greatest thing we could have. 

Since I came to Pennsylvania it has 
seemed to me that at our doors stands the 
grandest educational opportunity of any 
State in the Union. Though the begin- 
ning in higher education was made long 
ago, we have not gone very far in its 
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development. It is not for want of means; 
no country has ever poured its wealth 
into education so liberally—no State can 
compare with our magnificent five and a 
half millions a year. Even a fraction of 
this great appropriation could be so ap- 
plied as to give us high schools every- 
where, working on the lines of the Com- 
mittee’s Report. Any community could 
have one language taught—many could 
have two or more, and some do. There 
is a difficulty in our absolute liberty, that 
we sometimes undertake too much to do it 
thoroughly. Having no standard of sub- 
jects, amount, or method, we have as 
many as 47 different subjects in the high 
school course—some have as few as 14, 
most about 17, varying in every place. 
The Committee recommend 14 or15. it 
seems reasonable that there should be 
some approach to uniformity. 

The Committee have indicated what 
should be the general outline. All the 
nine conferences agreed on the value of 
the Classical studies, Natural Science, 
Mathematics of course, and History—the 
last to extend over six years, some wanted 
eight. Such is the ideal placed before us. 

Higher education in our day has so 
differentiated that no one can take it all. 
The classics used to be the staple, but 
now we have science, language, history, 
economics, sociology, and the student 
may choose between many lines. If 
thorough elementary work has been 
done, and a special line of study is pur- 
sued and desired, it becomes the colleges 
to recognize the demand. Some of our 
great institutions are doing this, and 
among the lesser ones, Swarthmore re- 
cognizes thorough work on all lines. 

Many of the most important things in 
the Report have been already considered. 
It is worth noting that while the confer- 
ences were a substantial unit on the neth- 
ods recommended, the Report does not go 
into devices. Also, that science is to deal 
with things; we used to study science 
from text-books only—now we are to go 
into the field and the laboratory and hear 
nature speak. They do not recommend 
the old Latin grind, but reading, transla- 
tion idiomatic and free, putting life into 
language. 

I know no book that will more richly 
repay a teacher for the outlay of study 
than this Report.’ It is proposed at the 
coming meeting at Asbury Park to ask 
the National Association to appoint an- 
other Committee of Ten on Elementary 
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Education. If this be done, and the 
ground covered as has been done in this 
Report, by following these lines we will 
become the foremost country on the globe 
in education. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


The following resolution relative to the 
subject just under discussion, was offered 
by Prof. I. A. Herkss, and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction be requested to appoint a 
committee to prepare a scheme of secondary 
education for the State of Pennsylvania. 
This committee shall consist of eight mem- 
bers, its chairman shall be the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, and it shall re- 
port to this Association at its next annual 
meeting. 

OBITUARY. 


Deputy J. Q. STEWART announced the 
death of ex-President S. D. Ingram, and 
in a few remarks appreciative of his use- 
fulness as a member and officer of this 
Association, offered the following, which 
was adopted : 

WHEREAS, Samuel D. Ingram, who was 
one of the original members of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association, and who 
was its President at the meeting held in Al- 
toona in 1864, a faithful and consistent mem- 
ber of this body for many years while serving 
as the first County Superintendent of Dau- 
phin county, died at his home in Harrisburg. 
on Monday, July 1, 1894, in the 78th year of 
his age; 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association record upon the min- 
utes of its proceedings this expression of 
respect for his memory, and hereby tender to 
his family our sympathy in their bereave- 
ment. 

CHARTS AND APPARATUS. 


In the mecessary absence of Supt. 
Berkey, who was to open a discussion on 
the duty of Directors and Superintendents 
in them atter of charts and apparatus, a 
motion was made to omit that item ; but 
as the Association preferred to hear the 
other gentlemen named in the programme 
the motion was lost. 

Prof. Joun H. Cessna, of Altoona, 
said that apparatus is to the teacher what 
tools are to the workman ; finish of work 
depends upon improved mechanism ; and 
in this respect schools have not kept 
abreast of the modern advances in other 
lines. In a few places the appliances are 
good ; in more, antiquated or scanty ; and 
in most, perhaps, there is nothing but the 
furniture and books. The teacher is often 
expected to work without tools, unlike 





any other workman. This is not always 
due to stinginess of Directors—often it is 
not easy to say what appliances will be 
most useful in a given school; or one 
teacher may be able to use apparatus of 
which her successor knows little or noth- 
ing—it would be like David with the 
sword of Goliath. He would say a good 
blackboard and plenty of it is essential ; 
next reading charts, outline maps, globe, 
dictionary—not necessarily the great In- 
ternational, but a fairly good one—are all 
valuable helps. At the last, the whole 
question hinges upon the teacher. If you 
have a good teacher, you will have good 
results with any apparatus; of course 
the apparatus she needs should be sup- 
plied. About the charts—there are two 
sides to that. An army of agents are on 
the road, selling all kinds of charts, inter- 
viewing Directors at their homes to fore- 
stall their votes in the Board—and it isa 
burning shame that thousands of dollars 
are put into things that are absolutely 
useless, merely encumbering the school- 
house. No doubt the Directors buy these 
things honestly (some of them), but the 
fault is in not consulting the teacher or 
superintendent who knows what is needed, 
and taking the interested agent’s judg- 
ment. The agent talks them blind—he 
has booked up on his*strong points, and 
beyond that knows as little as any of us, 
but the Director takes it all in and is 
victimized. It is the duty of the super- 
imtendent to advise with Directors on this 
matter, and it is the duty of the Director 
to make no advance promises, but refer 
the agent to the Board in session, there 
consider the merit of the article, and, if 
useful, buy it and see that the teachers 
make use of it. 

Mr. JoHN DOAK Gorr, President of 
Delaware County Directors’ Association, 
said: ‘There is no question that proper 
apparatus should be furnished. What it 
should be in a given case, he would leave 
to the judgment of the teacher or superin- 
tendent who was to use or direct the use of 
it. The last speaker had the agent down 
so fine that we wondered if he spoke from 
personal experience. [Laughter.] Many 
of us Directors have been loaded up in 
that way with useless and expensive arti- 
cles, which would never have been pur- 
chased if an expert had been consulted. 
Directors are chosen from other walks of 
life, and cannot be expected to have de- 
tailed knowledge of school wants; but 
they can and ought to consult those who 
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do know. If we would act with caution 
and deliberation, and seek competent ad- 
vice, many mistakes could be avoided. 
Now that the State appropriation is so 
liberal, we can afford to furnish what is 
needed, and some of us are always ready 
to do so. Let the teachers keep them- 
selves posted on the new and good things 
for school use, and then let a day be set 
apart for a conference of teachers and 
Directors, where the merits of different 
apparatus can be canvassed and the best 
selected. If we thus work together, we 
shall maintain and improve our school 
system, and deserve the gratitude of fu- 
ture generations. 

The thanks of the body were tendered 
to the Director for his presence and pro- 
gressive speech, and the afternoon session 
closed. 








WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


HE lecturer of the evening was W. O. 
FULLER, of Rockland, Maine; his 
subject, ‘‘Banking in Kansas—how I 
found it, and how it left me.’’ This was 
one of the class called ‘*humorous’’ lec- 
tures, the title being no index of the con- 
tents, and in fact no title could be. It 
was a collection of anecdotes, ancient and 
modern, which it would not be profitable 
to reproduce here. Besides, these stock 
lectures are a species of property, and 
ought not to be printed and forestall the 
hearing. 


—_—- 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


EV. DAVID TULLY, D. D., of the 
First Presbyterian church of Media, 
conducted the devotional exercises at the 
opening of the session, which was held 
this morning in Glee Hall, the Court be- 
ing in session. 
Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, then read 
the following paper on 


‘THE GREAT TENDENCIES IN MODERN 
EDUCATION. 


The highest compliment ever paid to the 
profession of teaching is the famous ac- 
knowledgment of Horace that Greece 
though captive subdued her conquerors. For 
this conquest of Rome by the Greeks was 
achieved not by the sword but by brains, 
not by soldiers but by teachers. The ad- 
vent of the Greek teacher caused a social re- 
volution in the capital of Italy. In no long 
time the young Romans began to talk Greek 
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upon the corners of the streets, the Greek 
oets became part of the curriculum of study 
or the youth preparing for public life ; even 
the young ladies could not resist the new 
fashion, insomuch that Lucretius could say 
that, in his day, the language of lovers was 
Greek. If this should be the case now, 
what a revival of Greek studies there would 
be in our high schools and colleges! The 
knocking of the young ladies at the doors,of 
our high schools and colleges would be so 
loud and incessant that for peace’ sake the 
Faculty and the Trustees would grant them 
admission, and the young men would re- 
ceive them with open arms, with the pos- 
sible exception of here and there a youth 
who, like Martial ofold, prays to be delivered 
from a wife possessed of too much learning. 
History sometimes repeats itself. With 
the fall of Constantinople the Greek teachers 
came a second time in considerable numbers 
into Western Europe, and the result was a 
revival of the studies which had fallen into 
decay during the inroads of the barbarians. 
‘‘Manuscripts were collected; translations 
were made; academies were founded ; li- 
braries were established.'’ The enthusiasm 
for antiquity became an intoxication ; and 
the tendency to employ the humanities in 
the education of the young, sprang up and 
was perpetuated in the classical courses ot 
the Colleges and Universities down to our 
own time. Nor do I see any marked decline 
in this tendency. The parents who wish 
their sons to rank among the intellectual 
aristocracy of the land, still endeavor to se- 
cure for them all the advantages of culture 
derived from the study of the humanities. 
North of the Alps a new tendency flowed 
from the study of the ancient classics. 
Reuchlin paid what was considered a fabu- 
lous price for instruction in Hebrew, and 
Erasmus published an edition of the Greek 
Testament. The study of the Bible in the 
original tongues led to the religious up- 
heaval of the 16th century and to the formu- 
lation of the maxim, ‘‘ The Bible is the only 
rule of religious faith and practice.’’ To 
make the maxim applicable to the life of the 
people, it became necessary to teach them to 
read and to establish schools for the pur- 
pose. After the doctrines of Luther and 
Calvin had swept over Germany and Aus- 
tria, France and the Netherlands, England, 
Scotland and Scandinavia, Ignatius of Loy- 
ola organized his band of teachers who took 
their name from the great teacher Jesus, 
calling themselves Jesuits, and who, in ad- 
dition to the three ordinary vows of a monk, 
pledged their lives to the work of instruc- 
tion for the purpose of regaining what had 
been lost to the Catholic Church. What a 


body of teachers banded together for a com- 
mon purpose may accomplish, is evident 
from the fact that before one generation had 
passed away the Society saw its pupils oc- 
cupying thrones, wearing the cardinal’s 
purple, and filling the most important chairs 
in the universities. 


The General of the Or- 
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der boasted: ‘‘ From this room I govern not 
only Paris but also France, not only France 
but the whole world.’’ Nor was it a mere 
idle boast, for the influence of this body of 
teachers was felt from China and Japan to 
the banks of the Ohio, and from the Arctic 
Circle to the plains of Paraguay. Suffice it 
to say that those days have bequeathed to 
us the religious tendency in education 
which survives in our denominational col- 
leges, in-our parochial schools, and especi- 
ally in our Sunday-schools. The prosperit 
of our denominational colleges and the mil- 
lions of young and old who attend our Sun- 
day-schools prove that this tendency is not 
on the wane. 

A third tendency in education was des- 
tined to spring up alongside of the religious 
and the humanistic. Under the spell of the 
humanists men turned to Cicero for speci- 
mens of style, to Aristotle for the laws of 
thought and the facts in nature, and to the 
Bible or some ecclesiastical authority for the 
settlement of the dogmas of faith. When it 
was announced that sun-spots had been dis- 
covered, a monk declared that he had read 
Aristotle from beginning to end; that Aris- 
totle says nothing about sun-spots; therefore 
there are none! When Galileo announced 
that Jupiter has four satellites revolving 
around that planet as a centre, a Dominican 
preached a sermon on the text: ‘‘ Ye men 
of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven ?’’ Neither sermons nor anathemas 
could prevent the human mind from ques- 
tioning nature instead of consulting books. 
Vesalius, instead of being satisfied with the 
teachings of Galen and Hippocrates, visited 
pest-houses and exposed himself to all kinds 
of dangers for the purpose of dissecting the 
human body. Anatomy and other sciences 
were founded; the scientific tendency was 
injected into the schools, and is just begin- 
ning to bear its full fruition in the establish- 
ment of technical courses and in the appli- 
cation of the sciences to the arts of life. 

Now, the first lesson of the ages is that no 
scheme of education can be complete which 
age any one of these tendencies. Whilst 
the realistic tendency has made education 
practical, and greatly enlarged the scope of 
our high schools and colleges, there is dan- 
ger at this time of an over-production of 
specialists, for many of whom it is difficult 
to find employment. Our farmers may raise 
too much of a given crop for the market, but 
they cannot keep the soil in too high a state 
of cultivation. Our schools may produce 
too many specialists capable of doing but 
one thing, but they cannot beget too much 
of that culture of head, heart, and hand 
which can be turned to good account in 
every phase of modern life. Hence parents 
who wish their sons to rank as leaders of 
society seek for them the culture afforded by 
the humanists. Nothing is more essential 
to leadership than a knowledge of human 
nature. This knowledge is obtained from 
the study, not of rocks and leaves and bugs 
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and beetles, but of language, literature, and 
history. 

In the last century the deists sought to 
exclude revealed religion from the training 
of the young; their efforts ended in dismal 
failure. Voltaire predicted that in the 19th 
century men would cease to credit the fable 
of Christ, and the printing press that issued 
his predictions was afterwards used to print 
Bibles; the room in which he wrote was 
filled with Bibles intended to be sold in 
Switzerland. The youth who in this cen- 
tury grows up without recognizing his rela- 
tion to his Maker, and without enlisting in 
the service of his God, is like a bird with its 
wings clipped; his spirit will never soar very 
high in aspiration or achievement. 

It is our duty as educators to co-ordinate 
these tendencies in accordance with our fun- 
damental principle that Church and State 
must be kept separate. The logical out- 
come of this principle is the separation of 
religious and secular education. The for- 
mer must be assigned to the home, the Sab- 
bath-school and the Church ; the latter be- 
longs to the public schools. This separation 
does not mean theexclusion of moral instruc- 
tion from the school-room. But it does mean 
charity for the religious peculiartiies of our 
neighbors and freedom of conscience for all, 

Here it is important to distinguish between 
the essentials and the non-essentials of true 
religion. On this point I learned a lesson 
from Spurgeon that I shall never forget. 
In Italy I had declined an opportunity to be 
presented to Pius IX. because the ceremony 
of kneeling before him, which a Professor 
in the Propaganda explained to us as a part 
of the etiquette of the Vatican, seemed to 
conflict with my pride as a native American 
citizen and with the custom of kneeling in 
30. Arriving at London, I paid a shil- 
ing to get a good seat to hear Spurgeon. 
My ears still ring with the eloquence with 
which he insisted that religion is not a 
matter of dress and attitudes and forms of 
speech, but that it is the spirit of God work- 
ing in the heart of man and showing its 
effects in deeds of love. Afterwards my 
historic studies taught me that the states- 
men who saved Protestantism in the age of 
Elizabeth, regularly knelt before the Queen 
whenever she addressed them or looked in 
the direction where they were standing ; and 
I began to see very clearly that bodily acts 
like bending the knee, lifting the hat and 
bowing the head, may be matters of etiquette 
in one place and acts of devotion in another, 
insomuch that when I found it reported that 
Chauncey Depew had kneeled before Leo 
XIII, I was not tempted to question either 
his piety or his patriotism. 

Bodily attitudes belong to the non-essen- 
tials of religion ; they are only significant 
when they express some attitude of the 
soul. On the other hand, the attitude of a 
man’s heart towards his Maker belongs to 
the essentials of religion. Jew and Gentile, 
Protestant and Catholic, can all unite with 
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David in the 
heart, O G 
within me.”’ 

To bind upon the conscience of a child the 
observance of non-essentials as indispensable 
to religion, may result in incalculable harm. 
Sooner or later the individual will discover 
that non-essentials can be used to cover the 
designs of a wicked heart. On finding that 
these do not contain any intrinsic religious 
element, he is apt to drop them and to grow 
lax in all the essentials of religious faith 
and practice. 

Moreover, in differentiating religious from 
secular education it is well to remember 
that there are more points on which Jews 
and Gentiles, Protestants and Catholics 
actually agree, than there are points on 
which they differ. One of these points of 
agreement is the teaching of patriotism. 
This involves far more than the a ale ofa 
flag in or upon the school-house. For the 
man who has risked his life amid shot and 
shell as with others he rallied around the 
flag, the stars and stripes are full of mean- 
ing. For the school boy it may remain an 
empty symbol if the instruction in history 
does not beget in his heart a love of country 
that will accompany him to the ballot-box, 
as well as to the battle-field, and make him 
as willing to pay tax for the anpner’ of the 
government as to spend money for a display 
of fireworks on the fourth of July. Finally 
we can all agree that the son of the foreigner 
must be imbued with the spirit of our free 
institutions. All honor to the women who 
enter the dwellings of our lowest classes, 
carrying with them soap and towel and 
wash-basin, and after having washed the 
children clean, bring them to our kinder- 
gartens for the purpose of giving them their 
first lessons in morality sodimanidihe living! 


rayer : ‘‘ Create in me a clean 
, and renew a right spirit 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


Mrs. Louisa C. PREECE, of Minneapo- 
lis, said she had been told she was not 
the best apostle of the need of physical 
education, being so distressingly healthy. 
That is how she wanted all teachers to 
be. This subject must not be regarded 
as bringing more work, but as bringing 
rest to the overcrowded life of the school- 
room. She had no system to advertise— 
better no system than a poorone. She 
had noticed that the Pittsburg papers had 
a good deal to say about school children 
dying of overwork—it was not overwork, 
but lack of exercise. She had taught 
twenty-three years, and never saw a 
child killed or seriously injured by over- 
work —but she had seen many a teacher 
drop by the way, in the vain effort to 
drive ideas into unwilling heads. Some 
of these would have been saved if they 
had given their bodies a chance. 

It has been truly said that many chil- 
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dren grow crooked at school. Are we 
teachers to blame? She confessed it with 
shame, and was almost afraid to go to St. 
Louis and see the crooked men who had 
been her pupils, and their children and 
grandchildren [laughter]. Itisa fact that 
very many children go into the lower 
grade schools straight, and come out of 
the upper bent or crooked. They grow 
crooked as they sit writing, sidewise to 
the desk—this position is responsible for 
more crooked backs than anything else. 
Then how few know how to sit down, or 
rise,or turn. [The speaker gave comical 
illustrations of incorrect movements and 
position, and also gave the correct model. ] 
It is easier and pleasanter, as well as 
healthful, to do all this right than wrong; 
and what are teachers for, if not to see 
that pupils learn to do right? We have 
a great deal to do, teachers, in educating 
ourselves. The teacher, the superintend- 
ent, is the pulse of the school or system 
—they should stand up straight and 
square—then their position is a lesson 
and inspiration to the children. If you 
stand well before them, so will they before 
you. Another thing—why do so many 
teachers yell at their pupils? You would 
not allow them to yell at you. Pure 
musical tone comes of control of the body, 
and that control comes of proper exercise 
—are you getting it? Do not forget that 
you carry in your face the marks of your 
daily habit—if you strike or jerk the 
child, your face hardens ; it is a fortunate 
thing for those teachers who are not al- 
lowed to touch the child by way of pun- 
ishment. Give their bodies a chance, and 
there will be little call for any kind of 
punishment—they will be busy and 
happy. If you have an unusually bad 
boy, remember that he may not be all to 
blame—it may be an inheritance from his 
father; if you can’t possibly bear with 
him, you may have to send him to the 
Principal or Superintendent, but it ought 
seldom to be necessary. Give him some 
active exercise before you confess failure. 

What system? Any good one. Each 
one will tell you it is the best—I think 
mine is. Use the one you can work best, 
but dosomething. Keep yourself straight, 
and see that the pupils imitate you in that 
particular. Have them stand straight, 
sit straight at their writing, rise and sit 
properly, and you will feel the benefit of 
it along all lines. If you do no more 
than this, you will have done something 
for future generations. 
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How about dress? some lady teacher 
asks. Is it necessary for us to adopt the 
style of dress reformers in order to be able 
to lead the physical exercises? Not at 
all. If you have got a crooked spine from 
your wicked teachers, or are deformed in 
any way, then get into a horrid blouse 
and conceal it; but if God gave you a 
good body and the school did not spoil it, 
you may dress accordingly, and keep 
your corset. If you can bend forward 
and put both hands on the floor flat, and 
put them above your head [illustrating], 
you are ‘‘all right.”’ 

What I want is not to give you details 
—there are books enough to do that—but 
to awaken you to the immediate import- 
ance and necessity of this side of educa- 
tion. The time is coming when you must 
know these things, or give place to those 
who do; why not begin the preparation 
now, and be leaders instead of unwilling 
followers ? 

When you go home, teachers and su- 
perintendents, if you have not already 
made a beginning, do so now; if you 
have, keep at it. Our work on this line 
is not done as long as a single child 
goes into school straight and comes out 
crooked. Begin by educating your own 
bodies, and then by precept and example 
inculcate good physical habits in those 
under your care—you will be healthier 
and happier yourselves, and benefactors 
in your communities. 


ACCOUNTS OF LAST SESSION. 


The Auditing Committee reported upon 
the Treasurer’s account for the last ses- 
sion, finding his account correct and 
supported by proper vouchers. Their re- 
port was adopted. The figures were: 





Resources. 
Cash on hand . i te sthe el eda sn, Waa $30.25 
Lecture tickets Site dik Sire? oe et 80.25 
pp ee i Ory ae ae ee ee 65.65 
Check from Supt. Landis. ...... 30.00 
Membership fees (621-8) ....... 613.00 
Dr. Ndward. Brooks, Life Membership. 10.00 
; $829.15 
Expenditures. 

J. B. Esser, printing ......+... $3.75 
D. S. Keck, a 16.65 
J. P. McCaskey, salary. ....... 10.00 
J. B. Richards, printing. ....... 7.30 
L. S. Shimmell, expenses... 1... 21.45 
L, E. McGinnes, tie ae oe ee 8” 10.90 
A. G. C. Smith, Oe eh ace 13.58 
H. W. Fisher, <a. a ee a 46.45 
J. M. Reed, gee Te ar ae i ae ae 31.95 
F. K. Brierly, hauling. etc... ..... 8.00 


Cashbaugh & Bell, tickets ...... 1.50 





J. Fletcher Sickel, salary and expenses 48.73 





Tribune Printing Co., printing .... 1500 
Globe Printing Co., badges... ... 3.00 
J. D.. Perrott, ribbon... .. ‘ 7.03 
J. A. Haller, lumber, etc., and labor. . 9.00 
Globe Printing Co., printing. eee 4.25 
J. M. Reed, for J. B. Richey ..... 2.75 
Grand Hotel, boarding ........ 13.25 
Tribune Printing Co., printing ... . 2.00 
L. S. Shimmell, for W.D. More. . . 85 
C. C. Case, expressage .. .. 2... 2.00 
E. L. Cunningham, boarding .... . 4.50 
J. D. Pyott, salary and expenses. . . . 63.58 
J. M. Reed, hauling -........ 1.50 
j. Mi, Reed, lumber, . 2. 0 sw tw 12.00 
Journal Publishing Co., printing . . 1.25 
Charles A. Grau, lumber, etc... . . . 17.55 
Balance—Cash on hand. ....... 444 38 

$829.15 

RESOLUTIONS. 


Supt. CouGHLIN made the following 
report from the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, which was adopted as a whole: 

Resolved, That we congratulate the peo- 
ple of this Commonwealth on the passage of 
the Act authorizing School Boards to pro- 
vide text-books for the use of the public 
schools at. the expense of their several dis- 
tricts, and thereby settling the text-book 
problem satisfactorily to all concerned. 

Resolved, That we express our apprecia- 
tion of the action of our legislators in add- 
ing to the already magnificent sum of five 
million dollars’ appropriation for public 
schools, the sum of one-half million dollars 
annually. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Asso- 
ciation that the amount of the State appro- 
priation made to any school district should 
in no case exceed the amount of all the 
money raised by taxation for the support of 
the schools in the district. 

Resolved, That the law prohibiting the 
expenditure of the money of the school dis- 
trict for school libraries should be repealed, 
and that the State Department should pre- 
pare lists of books suitable for such libraries. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Associ- 
ation are due, and are hereby tendered, to 
the citizens and several committees for their 
kindly reception, generous hospitality, and 
gracious welcome extended to this Associa- 
tion; and to all others who, by word or act, 
have contributed to the success of this meet- 
ing and the comfort and entertainment of its 
members. 


EXPENSES AT LAST SESSION. 


Secretary McCASKEy called attention 
to an item of expense in connection with 
the Beaver Falls session. A class under 
Miss Fundenberg had been brought from 
Pittsburg, and had given an interesting 
exercise before the Association. The ex- 
pense attending this was about $22, 
which was not regarded by the Executive 
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Committee as a legitimate claim upon 
the treasury. The amount had been ad- 
vanced by Principal Cameron, of Pitts- 
burg, and he thought this gentleman 
should be reimbursed. The Association 
enjoyed the entertainment, the expense 
was incurred,’and we should not allow 
Mr. Cameron to bear this expense, whether 
we are technically liable or not. He, 
therefore, moved that an order be drawn 
upon the Treasurer for the amount needed 
to reimburse Mr. Cameron. 

The motion being seconded, Prof. 
Shimmell on behalf of the Executive 
Committee explained the refusal of that 
Committee to pay the bill. They had 
agreed that no expense should be in- 
curred for any platform work during the 
day sessions, nor for any one who ap- 
peared in the evening, except the local 
expenses ; and this was plainly stated to 
all who were asked to take part, includ- 
ing the Pittsburg people. Prof. Fisher 
was on the commitee, and agreed to the 
rule. It was never proposed that we 
should pay for this; we were surprised 
when the bill was presented, and unani- 
mously declined to pay. There had been 
more or less talk about loose management 
in these matters; the present Executive 
Committee had decided to do business in 
a business way, and thought they had 
done so; it was for the body to say 
whether it would stand by their action. 
His duty was done when he said that the 
Committee had declined to pay expenses 
which they had not authorized. 

Mr. McCASKEy said he should not press 
the matter on technical grounds—doubt- 
less the committee’s position was correct 
asa matter of exact business. He thought, 
however, that we could afford to do the 
graceful and generous thing, and relieve 
an individual teacher of a burden he 
ought not to carry alone. 

Supt. HARMAN said it was a difficult 
situation. He would be disposed to help 
the teacher out, but did not like to vote 
against the definite decision of a compe- 
tent and efficient Executive Committee. 

Mr. J. D. Pyorr said he had a personal 
letter from Prof. Fisher, asking that he 
recommend the bill to be paid by the As 
sociation. Ina strict business view, the 
committee may be right; but there is 
a personal consideration involved that 
ought to be weighed. Why should Mr. 
Cameron pay for our entertainment? 
Granting this is not technically our debt 
—and the statement from the committee 
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seems to show that—can we not afford 
better to go a little outside the record 
than to let an individual stand for a show 
of which we had the benefit, and in which 
some of us were greatly interested? It 
need hardly be added that so far as the 
committee were concerned, their manage- 
ment was beyond criticism, and he did 
not criticise their action in this case; but 
we may justify them, and still do the 
courteous thing by Mr. Cameron. 

Supt. BUEHRLE said he had seconded 
the motion, to have the matter properly 
considered, but was now satisfied the bill 
ought not to be paid. Mr. Cameron had 
put himself in his present position, and 
we are not toblame. Fair notice had 
been given that no such expcnse would 
be recognized. This matter had not been 
presented here until after the report of last 
year’s finances had been audited and 
adopted, and we had better not reopen it 
on this showing. 

Supt. SmiruH said he wished to endorse 
all that had been said in reference to the 
action of the Committee; and as Prof. 
Fisher had been quoted, would add that 
that gentleman was present when the 
claim was presented, and agreed in the 
unanimous refusal to pay. 

Mr. PASSMORE said we ought to stand 
by our economical and business-like com- 
mittee, in the shape the question had 
taken. There had been too little caution 
exercised heretofore, and we should stick 
to the business position. 

The motion was put, and voted down. 

Prof. I. K. WrrmeEr, of Lansford, Pa., 
read the following paper, which was fre- 
quently interrupted by laughter and ap- 
plause, on 

PATRIOTISM. 

Precisely 118 years ago to-day the inhabi- 
tants of this very neighborhood and of that 
historic city within the sound of whose 
voice we almost sit, were awaking to a more 
or less sober realization of the character, and 
perhaps the possible consequences, of the 
promulgation, of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Four generations of men have 
come upon the theatre of action since that 
day, performed their little parts and shared 
in the benefits that accrue to the American 
people as the result of that hazardous and 
patriotic act, benefits in which we too share, 
benefits which, as the years roll by, increase 
in volume and value, and make each new 
generation the inheritors of vaster privileges 
and greater good. Inspired by this anni- 
versary and the thoughts it suggests, let us 
turn our attention for a brief time to the 
subject of this address. 
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It may have been a pessimist who said 
that patriotism is ‘‘ the last refuge of scoun- 
drels,’’ and if he meant this as a definition 
of the term, he was more than a mere pessi- 
mist; he was himself a scoundrel. Opposed 
to this extreme view of what constitutes 

atriotism is that other extreme which in- 

eres in the mass of citizens of all nations, 
the view that whatever is of us and for us as 
a nation is naturally and necessarily right. 
This is a doctrine which the rightly patri- 
otic teacher must combat. To us American- 
ism and patriotism are synonymous terms. 
Let us inquire into the right significance of 
the former; we shall then have a definition 
of the latter. We have given a bare hint 
concerning two extreme views of what con- 
stitutes patriotism, and it is in order to find, 
if we can, that middle ground upon which 
all who are neither heated by unreasonable 
passion nor chilled by frigid cynicism may 
stand, satisfied that that is the true position 
for the patriot. 

The demagogue is like the poor, in that 
we have him always with us. He is a uni- 
versal plant, which is to say that he grows 
on all soils and in all climes; but it is prob- 
ably true that in a republic, and especially 
in ¢he republic of the world, he flourishes 
most luxuriantly. Among a people whose 
institutions and privileges make them the 
freest and most intelligent and most pro- 
gressive of all the nations of the earth, it is 
the most natural consequence that the dem- 
agogue should be found. He is in his native 
element there. It needs not the ceaseless 
clatter of his tongue to convince the people 
that whatever is done in the name of their 
government must be right, for it is one of 
their instincts—nay, one of the instincts of 
the human heart in all climes—to believe 
this ; but his words fan into an all-consum- 
ing flame the unreasoning passions of an 
unthinking people in times when calm 
judgment are needed, and furnish the reason 
for a Madame Roland to cry out, ‘‘ Oh, Lib- 
erty! what crimes are committed in thy 
name.’’ The American demagogue has done 
vast harm and made possible many wrongs 
by appealing with cunning force to a false 
spirit which he calls ‘‘Americanism.’’ How 
easy it is to condemn an innovation by de- 
nouncing it as ‘‘ un-American ”’ and stirring 
up against it a prejudice that will not down, 
I need not tell you. Here lies the field 
which the unscrupulous pretended patriot 
finds most easy to work. In this consists 
that dangerous influence which gives the 
cynic ground for declaring patriotism to be 
‘*the last refuge of scoundrels.”’ 

Equally wrong and dangerous, says Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in the /orum, is he who 
takes the cynical position and sneers at all 
manifestations of what we call ‘‘ American ”’ 
sentiment. The safe ground for the patriot 
must lie between the positions which the 
demagogue and his cold-blooded denuncia- 
tors hold. The man who would prevent the 
adoption of any new scheme in our govern- 





mental, educational, social, or economic 
policy solely because it is ‘‘British’’ or 
‘*Chinese’’ or in any way foreign, is not an 
intelligent friend of our nation. He may 
not be an enemy, but he cannot be called a 
safe adviser. But what shall we say of him 
who in disgust holds himself aloof from all 
movements of a public nature, holding all 
manifestations of patriotic sentiment in dis- 
dain? What shall we say of such a man as 
Van Allen? 

What words of condemnation are too 
strong for a President of the United States 
who could seek out a Van Allen for a re- 
sponsible public post abroad? How obtuse 
and callous must be that President who, in 
the face of the indignant protests of his own 
party journals, in spite of the criticisms of 
the independent press of this country, 
against the advice of clear-headed and inde- 
pendent thinkers and statesmen both in and 
out of his party, could insist on Mr. Van 
Allen’s acceptance of the post, and could in 
a public letter refer to these manifestations 
of public opinion as ‘‘ unreasoning clamor.”’ 
Out upon the spirit of Anglo-mania in this 
country, and confusion and shame upon its 
official abettors, whoever and wherever they 
are ! 

Even were your orator equal to the task 
(which he is not) of a philosophical analysis 
of the constitution of patriotism, the time at 
his disposal would not permit. Neither the 
ability nor the time is at command to point 
out all the duties and the dangers to be 
studied. It is only two or three of the plain 
lessons which teachers ought to give and 
which the press and the home ought to en- 
force that I wish here to allude to. A 
broader and brighter mind can direct atten- 
tion to many more, but the poorest and 
weakest of us all can by word and example 
do something to direct the minds of the 
children of our land into proper channels of 
patriotic endeavor and contribute some force 
toward the avoiding of public danger. 

First of all, I want to say that as teachers 
we are not likely to do too much in teaching 
love of our national emblems. To place a 
flag upon every school building and in 
every school room has been the work of sev- 
eral organizations peculiarly American dur- 
ing the past few years, and we have all 
heard those who oppose this as calculated to 
cheapen our appreciation of the flag. I 
have no sympathy with this feeling, and I 
think that few teachers can have. On the 
contrary I believe that daily looking upon 
our beautiful ‘‘ banner of the free,’’ learning 
its history from the words of a patriotic 
teacher, studying its appearance and reflect- 
ing upon the increase in the number of its 
stars, will have an effect quite the reverse. 
Why should it lessen our devotion to our 
flag to see it floating every day? Does it de- 
crease the Christian’s love of God's word to 
read his Bible daily? Does it weaken a 
man’s appetite to have his dinner spread be- 
fore him without fail every day of the year? 
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Let patriotic pride in our system of free 
= education be encouraged. Anierica 

as sought, says Mackenzie, ‘‘to build the 
fabric of republican institutions upon the 
broad and durable foundation of public en- 
lightment.’’ We are concerned not merely 
in the personal advantage of the individual, 
but it is the greatness and the permanence 
of the state that we seek in ordering that all 
shall be educated. As teachers we shall 
perform a patriotic duty if by teaching well 
we earn our share of the 100,000,000 dollars 
spent annually in this land for education. 
Let England pride herself if she will upon 
the fact that she spends 50 per cent. more 
than this in maintaining her army and 
navy. Be ours the prouder boast that we 
believe with Daniel Webster that the educa- 
tion of the people is our ‘‘ wise and liberal 
police power ’’ by which, instead of voracious 
and demoralizing armies, we secure the life 
and peace of society. ‘‘ A nation which ex- 
pends upon education more than all the 
nations of Europe unitedly expend ; which 
contents itself with an army of 25,000 
soldiers ; whose citizens are exempt from 
the curse of idle years laid by the govern- 
ments of continental Europe. upon their 
young men—such a nation cannot fail to se- 
cure a victorious position in the great in- 
dustrial struggle which the nations of all 
Christendom are now compelled to wage for 
existence.”’ 

Friends, teachers in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania, it is largely in your hands to 
shape the character of the future citizens of 
this State and determine the quality of their 
patriotic spirit. Into your school-rooms is 
poured the raw material of various nation- 
alities, the native boys and girls as well as 
the children who have come from strange 
lands beyond the seas, or are born of parents 
not yet accustomed to our laws and our 
habits, not even to our language. From 
your school-rooms they must go forth the 
finished product of a primary English edu- 
cation, trained to a patriotic and intelligent 
appreciation of the fact that America is their 
home, that American ideas must rule their 
hearts and hands, that devotion to the most 
favored land under all the vast dome of 
God’s sky must be their aim and end so far 
as love of country is concerned. We need 
not fear the result, for half a century’s expe- 
rience has amply shown that the public 
school and the instinctive love of liberty 
combine to make the child of the foreigner, 
however rude and illiterate the parents may 
be, a citizen ready to serve this nation 
against all enemies. Ours is the only coun- 
try into whose confines the representatives 
of every nation come pouring, soon to be 
admitted to an equal voice with native-born 
Americans in the choice of our governing 
officials. In this lies one of our national 
perils, for it is beyond dispute that the bulk 
of our wholly illiterate population is of an 
alien birth. We seek to prevent this danger 
by educating the children, but under the 
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present status of our naturalization laws 
what can be done to remedy their bad re- 
sults? When one contemplates the vast 
increase in our voting population by the 
addition of those of our own American-born 
citizens who can neither read nor write; 
when one sees that tens of thousands—not 
from the educated ranks of English, Scotch, 
German, Welsh, Swiss and other progress- 
ive European peoples, but from the very 
slums of civilization, from the unspeakably 
ignorant and brutish of Europe’s ‘‘ cheap 
labor’’—are converted into voting citizens 
by complaisant courts, how can we help 
seeing that here is a fearful wrong that 
should be made right? American pa- 
triotism must lift its voice against this. 
The patriotism of to-day and of the future 
must ‘‘cry aloud and spare not’’ against 
this cheapening and degrading of citizen- 
ship. ‘‘ Education for all,’’ says a famous 
writer, ‘‘is the prime necessity of repub- 
lics.’’ Institutions which rest altogether 
upon popular support demand the support 
of an instructed people. Here are a people 
who make their own laws, who obey no 
authority not of their own appointment, 
‘‘to whom decrees and ukases, and all the 
hateful utterances of despotism, are un- 
known.’’ Here are millions of men enjoy- 
ing equality of opportunity to seek their 
own welfare; here is life free from ‘‘the 
burden of a class inaccessibly superior to 
the mass of the people.’’ The continuance 
of these comparatively happy conditions 
depends upon the character and the intelli- 
gence of our voting population. 

For years the American people have been 
heated with discussion of the alleged evils 
of the presence of the Chinaman among us, 
and for the sake of partisan expediency 
those people have been shut out, and it is 
questioned whether we shall not force back 
to their oriental home those who are here. 
But what steps have been taken to cure the 
far greater evil to which allusion has already 
been made, the indiscriminate addition of 
vicious and illiterate aliens to the most 
precious privileges of Americans? The 
wholesale naturalization of such people is 
more than an evil; it is a serious scandal. 
Is there need that I should particularize and 
point with definite finger to courts within 
our own State which (so the charge is made, 
and we hear no disproving evidence) have 
been turned into mills for the manufacture 
of voters whose naturalization papers would 
be refused elsewhere? If one-fifth of the 
charges made against one particular court 
in this State be well founded, if it be one- 
tenth true that hundreds of unfit foreigners 
have been carried from out the jurisdiction 
of the courts of one of our great cities to be 
transformed by another judge, who is now 
seeking re-election, into citizens, then I 
have to say that that judge lacks the moral 
and patriotic fibre that needs must charac- 
terize those whose duty it is to administer 
justice among us. Need I say more than 
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this? The judge who perverts his office to 
such base ends is unfit to be a judge; the 
man who supports him is unfit to be a voter. 

I look upon the elective franchise as a 
privilege rather than a right, and if it is a 
right, it is a right that has to be earned. 
The mere fact of being 407” in this land and 
being 21 years of age and of sound mind 
ought not tosuffice. The man ought to earn 
it by the fact of his character and his intel- 
ligence. I believe that no man should be 
allowed to vote who is not able to read and 
write the English language. I believe that 
no man who was born subject to another 
pomer should be permitted to vote until he 

as resided in this land at least twice as 
long as the time now required by the stat- 
utes. That ‘‘uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion ’’ which Congress is authorized to make 
needs amending and enforcing. And, on 
the other hand, if any one can furnish us 
with reasons why women should not have 
the same rights of suffrage as men, reasons 
which are not puerile, selfish, silly and sen- 
timental, reasons which have reason in 
them, in heaven’s name let us have them ! 
Up to this date the opponents of woman 
suffrage have failed to furnish them. 

The patriotism of to-day has many grave 
questions of government and social reform 
to solve. The total abolition of the most 
frightful evil of our times, the liquor traffic, 
is one of these. No people can be consid- 
ered entirely civilized who encourage or 
even passively permit the existence of that 
awful scourge of society, that foe of the 
home and enemy of the public weal. The 
highest patriotism demands that the gov- 
ernment shall have no part or lot in it ex- 
cept to stamp it out and suppress it as a 
form of vice too base to be endured. 

The patriotism of to-day must concern itself 
with the relations of capital and labor ; must 
see to it that labor is not ground into the 
dust, that the inalienable right of all men to 
work is not interfered with, and the property 
of capital is not given over to the destructive 
hands of frenzied mobs. I look upon it as 
one of the evidences of our national super- 
iority that those who have taken human life 
and destroyed the work of human hands in 
the recent labor disturbances are not of our 
blood. Refined and enlightened patriotism 
will shut such people out of our country, 
and it will say to louse great corporations 
whose buildings have been looted and razed 
to the ground: ‘‘ We have small sympathy 
for you, for you had no moral right to bring 
a people into our midst to do your work 
for you.”’ 

American patriotism, let it be said in brief 
repetition of the general thought already 
suggested, may glory in the matchless 

rivileges of our people without undue and 
ill-considered boasting. Wisely let us seek 
to improve our conditions, with an eye and 
an ear ever ready to appreciate our national 
weaknesses ; not too proud to own our fail- 
ings nor so supine and abject as to follow 





the vices of other nations. Proud 
nize the noble qualities in the gre 
good of all lands, let us cherish the me 
and honor the great deeds of our o 
Washington, Lincoln and Garfield, Jeffe: 
son, Adams and Jackson, Grant, Greeley 
and Sumner,—‘‘the soil out of which such 
men were made is good to be born on, good, 
to live on, good to die for, and good to be 
buried in.’’ 

The morning session then adjourned. 


—— 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 





HEN the Association was called to 
order for the closing session, the 
Chair announced the unanimous election 
of the officers for next year, the list of 
whom appears on page 118. He then 
introduced the President-elect, who was 
obliged to leave before the session closed. 
Dr. JEFFERS said his election was in 
the nature of defeat. He had wished to 
see the lady elected whose name he had 
proposed, for the reasons he had given; 
but as she had declined, he appreciated 
the honor of being unanimously chosen— 
a double honor, as he was not engaged in 
common school work. It is well to feel 
that our work is one, and for this practi- 
cal recognition of unity he thanked the 
Association heartily. Hoping to see at 
Mount Gretna next year all who are here, 
and many more, he would say good-bye. 





RESOLUTION OF THANKS. 


Dr. SCHAEFFER Offered a special reso- 
lution of thanks to the Commissioners of 
Delaware county for giving us the use of 
the court house for our sessions whenever 
it was within their control. It was 
adopted unanimously. 


CAN AND SHOULD AGRICULTURE BE 
TAUGHT IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS? 


Prof. JOHN HAmILTon, of State Col- 
lege, read a paper on the above subject, 
as follows : 


Perhaps the most difficult problem that con- 
fronts the thoughtful and conscientious educa- 
tor of to-day is the problem of devising a sched- 
ule of study that shall provide the greatest 
amount of valuable information and intellectual 
training and yet not overload the scholar with 
the studies of his course. The exactions of the 
modern courses of study are only limited by the 
demands of modern civilization and society, and 
the number and extent of the studies and reci- 
tations that the child shall take are largely left 
to the wisdom or lack of wisdom of the teacher 
who has control; and too often it happens that, 
instead of limiting the amount of study to the 
capacity of the scholar of average intellectual 
and physical strength, the teacher advances it 
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until only those who have had exceptional ad- 
vantages or are possessed of unusual ability and 
strength are able to do the work; and so it 
happens that helpless children are frequently 
put to excruciating torture in order to extract 
from them the last ounce of strength that they 
possess, and their nervous system is perma- 
neutly injured, so that through all of their 
after life they are miserable themselves and are 
a constant care and trial to all with whom they 
have to deal. 

If the story of the cruelties that children have 
to suffer under the name of Education could be 
told, we would be shocked at their barbarity 
and extent. I shall never forget some of these 
cruelties that I experienced in my childhood 
das*, and no pain that I have since been called 
upé ® to endure has equaled that which I suf- 
fered at the hands of inconsiderate and unsym- 
pathetic teachers in the public school. This 
overtaxing is not confined to the public schools, 
but extends from the kindergarten through the 
university. Students in high schools, acade- 
mies and colleges are too often left to the ten- 
der mercies of rival professors, ambitious to ad- 
vance their scholars in the special topics which 
they teach, who having power that is practically 
unrestrained to require study, impose burdens 
that are impossible to be borne. How much 
this may have to do with the prevalence of de- 
ception in examinations and in class recitation, 
I am unprepared to say, but it certainly does 
furnish some excuse in palliation for the prac- 
tice, and to that extent imperils morals; and to 
all except the strongest it is destructive of both 
scholarship and health. The fact that scholarly, 
well-meaning men and women plan and prac- 
tice this cramming or forcing system, neither 
justifies its use nor prevents the injurious con- 
sequences that follow, for ‘‘ Evil is wrought for 
want of thought as well as want of heart.”’ 

Far be it from me, therefore, to advocate or 
recommend the addition of another ounce to the 
weight that the little burden-bearers carry who 
now frequent our public schools. On the con- 
trary, I will most gladly aid in lightening the 
load that neither they nor their fathers ought to 
have been called upon to bear. If it then be 
true, as many of us believe, that the schools are 
overloated now, and that the mental and phys- 
ical powers of the children are overtaxed to-day, 
how is it possible to introduce the study of 
Agriculture into the public schools and not be 
guilty of a very serious offence ?— especially 
when we consider the formidable list of studies 
that constitute such a course: geology, botany, 
chemistry, natural philosophy, entomology, 
zoOlogy, ornithology, meteorology, draining, 
applied mechanics, book-keeping, architecture, 
landscape gardening, the principles of political 
anc social science—all of these in addition to the 
usual studies of the public school. 

That a knowledge of these branches of learn- 
ing is necessary in order that the farmer may be 
fitted for the proper pursuit of the calling that 
he has chosen, all intelligent people now agree. 
For the teaching of Agriculture as it is now un- 
derstood is to teach the application of the nat 
ural sciences to the business of farming. The 
education that the modern farmer needs is made 
up, not as formerly of simply a practical knowl- 
edge of his art, but must embrace as well a 
thorough understanding of the theory and 
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science that underlie his art. To plow to sow, 
to reap, was sufficient in the past to enable a 
man to gain a livelihood and acquire a compe- 
tence on a farm; now men who know only this 
are growing poorer year by year, and every- 
where we see them struggling against the tide 
of competition that has set in against them, and 
many are being helplessly driven to financial 
ruin, solely for lack of knowledge of how to 
conduct their business in conformity with mod- 
ern methods and demands. To succeed in these 
latter times the farmer must raise more of a 
given crop than his neighbor can, or he must 
raise something that his neighbor is unable to 
produce, or raise it by methods more economi- 
cal than those his neighbors use, or do all of 
these things, and thus overcome the low prices 
and glutted markets that cheap transportation 
and over-production have produced. He must 
be able to meet and overcome the discourage- 
ments and obstacles that lie in the way of his 
success, and to this end he must possess power 
to control the elements, diseases, insect ene- 
mies, vegetable parasites, and other causes and 
conditions that tend to destroy his animals or 
his crops. 

A very successful grower of frult once stated 
in my hearing that he regarded the insect ene- 
mies that annually destroy vast quantities of 
fruit, as a positive benefit to the man who 
knows how to counteract their ravages. For 
they have restricted the quantity of first-class 
marketable fruits, and these have kept a profit- 
able market for those who are skilled enough to 
raise it. In other words, the successful farmer 
of to-day must be informed, and there is a lib- 
eral standing premium offered in Agriculture as 
well as in the other professions, trades and oc- 
cupations in life, to the man who kvows. The 
search in every industry is for men who know, 
and to such and such alone the price that the 
industry will pay is most liberal and sure. I 
once heard the editor of a great leading daily 
newspaper in a neighboring city say, and [ be- 
lieve that he stated facts, ‘‘That in the past 
twenty years there has not been a single day 
when each of the four great papers of that city 
did not want a five-thousand-dollar man; that 
there has not been a day when they did not 
each want a ten-thousand-dollar man; that there 
had not been a day in all of that period when 
they did not want more than all a fifteen-thou- 
sand-dollar man; and above all and more than 
all, they each needed and were most anxious to 
secure a twenty-thousand dollar man.’’ But 
their men must be worth the money. Meu in 
these modern times to be successful must bring 
to their calling, of whatever kind, superior 
skill, intelligence and business habits, and, if 
they are to be twenty-thousand-dollar men, must 
have these qualities in a marked degree. In 
other words, they must have the genius of their 
professions. You may call it what you will— 
sentiment, enthusiasm, inspiration, or genius 
in a man; but one or all of these he must pos- 
sess in order to attain conspicuous success. In 
the future it will be true of Agriculture, as of 
other industries, that it will be run in special 
lines. Time was when a slioe was made bya 
single individual, from the measuring of the foot 
to its finishing, complete. Now all of this has 
changed. By division of the labor, one man 
cuts the upper, another the sole, another fits the 
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upper to the last, and so on through the whole 
process of manufacture, The various operations 
have been cheap, and until now the trade is al- 
most entirely supplied with shoes no two parts 
of which have been made by any single hand, 
and thus by this specializing and consequent 
cheapening of the work, the old method has 
been practically driven out of the markets of 
the world. In former times the country smith 
made all articles of iron that were used or needed 
in the community in which he lived; now the 
handsome store in the village or town supplies 
almost entirely the wants of the customers that 
the iron smith formerly met. The lawyer and 
the physician are fast becoming specialists. 
The storekeeper and the jobber now deal in 
special lines of goods. The teacher is often 
only a ‘‘ professor ’’ in a single branch of learn- 
ing, and even this is being sub-divided until the 
lament of the dying schoolmaster has ceased to 
be a satire, as he regretted that he had scattered 
his efforts over the entire dative case, when he 
should have confined his life work to the con- 
sideration of iota subscript. 

Leadership in the future in all departments of 
trade, business, and the professions in this coun- 
try, will be by specialists, and Agriculture will 
be no exception to the rule. Even now we have 
men devoting their entire time to the breeding 
of horses, cattle, sheep, swine or poultry. These 
too are subdivided, as in the case of horses, 
into those who breed for speed or draft, and 
then those who rear nothing but horses that 
run, others for horses that pace or trot; among 
breeders of cattle are those who breed for milk 
or beef, and these are sub-divided into those 
who rear milk cows for cheese or butter or milk 
for the city markets. Some have made special- 
ties of peaches; others of pears, or oranges; 
others of berries, or grapes. Some raise only 
wheat, others hay, others potatoes or beets, or 
corn, or rice, or cotton, or tobacco. In many 
instances these specialists have invested vast 
sums of money and carry on their business upon 
a colossal scale. I have seen a single vineyard 
of 1,000 acres devoted wholly to the growing 
of grapes for raisins; another of nearly equal 
size, belonging to a single individual, who 
manufactured during the season one hundred 
tons of grapes each day into wine, the wine 
house alone costing over three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, while the 700 acres of land at- 
tached was worth at least five hundred thousand 
dollars more. So also whole districts favorably 
located are devoted to grapes or berries of every 
sort, apples, pears, apricots, prunes, potatoes, 
hops and other crops, and these specialists are 
fast supplanting the old agriculture of years ago. 
Those who follow the old general agriculture 
are suffering the same fate that the shoemakers, 
smiths and factories have experienced. They 
are being undersold by the specialists who have 
made a study of a single thing and know it well. 

The farmers of to-day are being driven to 
adopt the plan indicated in Pudd’nhead Wil- 
son’s motto, ‘‘7o put all of their eggs into a 
single basket and then watch that basket well.’’ 

If the history of Agriculture in recent years 
teaches any truth more clearly and emphati- 
cally than another, it is this, that the agricul- 
turist of the future must have special training 
in his calling in order to succeed. Modern 
agriculture is both a science and an art, and it 








is not, perhaps, inappropriate to a 
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it must be learned. To be learned it n 

must be taught somewhere; and if it is 1 

the early training of children fixes their . 

then it follows that the work of instructic 
this branch of business, if it is to accomp. 
the desired results, should begin early in li 
before other occupations are presented and the 
mind is biased into other lines. 

Where shall this begin? Some one says, 
**On the farm.’’ That is largely true so far as 
the ‘‘art’’ of Agriculture is concerned, but 
where shall the science and inspiration be ob- 
tained? There is no place for the child in the 
country to go except to the public school. The 
majority of them who in after-life will nm ike 
Agriculture a pursuit, will never be able t an- 
dertake a college course, and, therefore, must 
depend chiefly for their scholastic training upon 
the public school. 

How then shall Agriculture be taught in the 
country schools and not add to the load already 
borne? I reply, As far as possible make it play. 
Require no study outside of the hours in which 
the recitation is held, no text-book to add to the 
scholar’s list, no examination that it is necessary 
to pass. The scholars, in other words, are to 
get out of these subjects just what they can, and 
are not to be expected to reach any ideal stand- 
ard of proficiency in any branch or list of 
branches of scientific study that they pursue, 
The object at this period of life is not mainly to 
teach the facts, but to train them to observe; to 
open their eyes and understanding that they 
may see the objects which lie around them and 
beneath their feet, that they may behold their 
beauty, their purpose and their adaptability to 
the satisfying of the wauts of man. To inspire 
these country children with a love for nature; 
to surround them with joy and gladness, and 
lift the veil that shuts out the handiwork of God 
from uninstructed eyes and disclose to their 
wondering view the mysteries of ‘‘the bush that 
burns and is not consumed ;’’ of that which was 
dead and behold it lives; and cause them to 
feel in very truth that the place in which they 
live and on which they stand is enchanted 
ground. 

How shall this be done? If one were to hap- 
pen in upon a country school, and were to 
gather a few children around him in a quiet 
place, and after presenting each child with a 
flower, say a rose, were to call their attention to 
the placing of the sepals and petals; how the 
stamens and pistils are arranged, and give some 
explanation of the office of these organs in the 
propagation of the plant, of the pollen and its 
use in fertilizing the future seed, of the stem 
and the amount of its leaves, the bark, the wood, 
the pith, of its roots and how they grow and 
what they do in furnishing nourishment and 
moisture to the growing plaut, of the seed and 


how it germinates and grows; if he were to- 


show these processes by magnifying glass and 
charts and living plants that will present before 
the children a visible representation of the 
truths he wishes to impress—think you that 
these children will be interested in the study of 
that hour ?—that they will remember anything 
of the. facts that have been presented to their 
view? Will they go forth with new light in 
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hour spent in this interview with nature and in 
hearing her mysteries explained? And if this 
same process be pursued by the teacher from 
time to time with other plants of the different 
varieties and species that can readily be had, 
will not these children look about them as they 
wander over the country hills, with new inter- 
est and delight, and appreciate most highly the 
marvelous beauty and perfection that every- 
where greet their eyes? If this same teacher 
were in like manner to take the simplest insect 
and show its beauty and the perfect adaptability 
and harmony of its parts, how it is produced, 
how it lives and grows and propagates its kind, 
as the butterfly, the beetle, the moth or the 
common worm, and show their nature, how 
they eat and what they eat, how they breathe, 
how they move, how they multiply, what their 
use or purpose so far as it may be known, will 
he not excite new interest in the minds of the 
country children in the myriads of insect life 
that swarm around the evening light or show 
themselves under the midday sun? 

And so, if you take a common stone of what- 
ever kind and, under a glass of even moderate 
power, show its structure and explain its forma- 
tion and its place in the great series that sur- 
rounds our earth, explain how it is that from 
rocks soils are formed, show how various ingre- 
dients are set free and made available for the 
. use of plants and afterwards are transformed 
into food for man, will not this dead earth be- 
come to these children a living wonder? Will 
not their hearts be filled with awe and adora- 
tion as they contemplate the gigantic hills that 
cover our globe, and realize something at least 
of the wisdom and omnipotence of their Crea- 
tor, God? The material for such examination 
abounds in the vicinity of every country school. 
All that is needed is to bring these subjects be- 
fore the million children that are being in- 
structed in the Keystone State, but who now 
are groping like blind Bartimeus of old, calling 
upon their teachers with the same piteous cry, 
‘*O that we might receive our sight !”’ 

There is not time to speak in detail of the 
other subjects of study that the course includes, 
but one can see from what has been stated that 
such information, given in such a way and at 
stich atime in their life, would not fail to be 
highly useful as well as entertaining to the 
country child, and would strengthen the desire 
to make its home amid rural scenes, and to en- 
gage in the pursuit of some occupation con- 
nected with country life. 

To win devotees to a rural calling, you must 
charm their hearts with the purity and satisfac- 
tion of the pleasures that such a life presents, 
and open up to their minds the possibilities of 
procuring a comfortable livelihood in the pur- 
suit of the occupation they have selected. To 
recruit the ranks of Agriculture, what time more 
fitting than the days of youth, before the glitter 
of gold has caught their eye or the fires of am- 
bition have been kindled in their hearts? What 
better preparation for country life than to fill 
the minds and hearts of children with interest- 
ing truth as revealed by the study of natural 
things, and create desire for the contemplation 
of the wonderful works of God? Lead them 
early to fall completely and hopelessly in love 
with rural life, and no subsequent solicitation, 
however inviting, will cause them to forsake 
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their birth-right or to abandon the ancestral 
home. 

Where shall the force be found that shall ac- 
complish this result? Manifestly the existing 
corps of teachers in our country schools, even 
were they fully fitted to teach the various 
branches of learning that are required to com- 
plete such a course as this, would not have time 
in addition to the duties that now engage them, 
to undertake the work. Some other method 
must be devised if we are to accomplish this 
result. Let several neighboring schools unite 
and engage one or more well-educated scientific 
man to give instruction, not to exceed one 
hour a week to each class in any school—the 
salary of these teachers to be paid out of the 
funds that these schools receive from the State. 
These teachers would supply themselves with 
such simple apparatus, charts, and appliances, 
as they might need in order to thoroughly in- 
terest and instruct the schools; and each school 
should make some provision for dividing off a 
portion of its room by means of a curtain or 
partition, so as to give the seclusion that would 
be needed while the exercises were being held 
before the class. When the days are fine the 
instructions can be given out in the open air. 
In this way competent teachers could be se- 
cured and the best instruction could be given 
without adding to the present burden of studies 
that the scholars take. 

The course of study in these branches that 
relate to Agriculture should be carefully pre- 
pared by a committee to be appointed by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
be constructed so that in course of the eight 
years that children usually spend in the country 
schools, some instruction shall be given in each 
of the scientific studies that I have indicated 
as being important to be known. A general 
law should be passed requiring School Boards 
to thus group their schools and employ such 
instructors at a salary, the minimum amount of 
which should be stated, and a failure to comply 
with this law should forfeit the appropriation 
from the State. 

In addition to the benefit that such a course 
of teaching would be to the scholars in the 
public schools, the regular teachers in these 
schools would be brought in constant contact 
with these well-educated scientific men, and be 
stimulated to pursue courses of study that would 
eventually fit them for these new positions of 
greater honor and profit in the teaching force of 
the State. This would not only open up new 
positions into which the ordinary teacher might 
graduate, but it would also tend to increase the 
number of those who would choose the profes- 
sion of teacher as a life pursuit, and thus add 
immeasurably to the value and efficiency of our 
system of public instruction, and strengthen 
the public schools of this Commonwealth in 
what is now perhaps their weakest and most 
defective part. Such asystem would also purge 
the present lists of teachers of incompetent and 
lazy men and women. The quickening of the 
mental activities of the scholars in these other 
lines would cause them to ask questions of the 
regular teacher of the school that he might not 
be able satisfactorily to explain, and conse- 
quently he would be compelled to inform him- 
self in order to hold their attention and respect. 

In furtherance of the plan proposed, I would 
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to some extent modify the existing course of 
study so as to adapt it to the requirements of 
the new education that we are called upon to 
meet. Time was when the ‘three R’s’’ were 
all that the farmer’s boy was supposed to need 
in order successfully to pursue his art. Time 
was when his schooling consisted in knowing 
how to read and write and work a “‘sum.’’ The 
balance of his education was got upon the farm, 
and consisted in knowing how to swing a scythe, 
to lay a swath, or useanaxe. That time is past. 
The old days are gone never to return, and the 
present need in the agricultural communities of 
the land, is for a corresponding change in the 
education that is to fit boys and girls for the 
new conditions that prevail, and prepare them 
for the successful pursuit of their calling under 
the circumstances and surroundings that now 
exist. 

The education of the farmer ought to aid him 
in his art. Country schools therefore should 
prepare boys and girls for country life, and 
should adapt their teaching to this end. In- 
stead of confining the teaching of the art of 
elocution and facility of speech to requiring 
boys and girls to read year after year the la- 
bored masterpieces of senators, or the bloody 
appeals of warriors, or long accounts of the 
mythical actions of deities that never lived, let 
there be prepared for this purpose a progressive 
series of Natural History books, written in 
classic language, using pure English, giving 
vivid descriptions of animals and plants, thor- 
oughly illustrated with the best engravings that 
can be produced, these books to be furnished 
by the State. Let them read the story of the 
rocks, or the laws of the land in which they 
live; the history and customs that comprise our 
social system; clear explanations of the Consti- 
tution of the local and State and general gov- 
ernment under which they live. In other 
words, afford them the opportunity of knowing 
about the things with which they will have to 
do, and allow them to use their time for prepa- 
ration for the pursuit of their _—— and 
calling in life. Such a course of reading would 
of itself make well informed men and women, 
in the years that are allowed for the completion 
of a course in the public schools. The scholar 
would, in large degree, be fitted for his work 
and be made to understand clearly many things 
that to him under our present system are alto- 
gether unknown. The whole bias of this edu- 
cation would be in the direction of understand- 
ing and appreciating country life, and would 
doubtless rear up in the near future a large 
number of those who would find it a source of 
profit and delight to till the soil. 

The plan, then, that I P pe ore is briefly this: 
To teach the sciences and subjects that relate to 
Agriculture by oral instruction and ocular dem- 
onstration, the time and attention of the scholar 
to be limited to the hour in which this instruc- 
tion is given, requiring no previous preparation 
and no after-examination. The present course 
in reading to be changed to the use of books 
that treat of natural history, social and political 
science, history, and kindred topics that give 
information in regard to subjects that country 
people most need to know. 

The teacher to be employed by several ad- 
joining schools and paid from the funds pro- 
vided by the State. The instruction to be given 





to the various classes in these schoo. 

to a graduated schedule uniform ti 

the State, to be prepared with special re 

to use in country schools, and adapted t 
needs of country life. In short, that the cor 
try schools should beso organized and equippeu 
as to educate toward the farm, and prepare 
country children for intelligent citizenship and 
the profitable pursuit of agriculture, and to do 
this without interfering in any serious degree 
with the existing foundation studies that every 
ae aol course of study must contain. 

If to this system high schools were added in 
the country districts, to which scholars from 
several adjoining schools, who have completed 
the course in the schools below, could be ad- 
mitted, and where this course could be contin- 
ued so as to prepare pupils for the Colleges and 
Normal Schools, there would then be afforded 
to country children the same advantages that 
are now exclusively enjoyed by city children in 
city schools. 

Might not such a course as this that I have 
suggested above do something to solve some of 
the grave social and economic problemis that 
just now are causing great anxiety throughout 
the land? If such an education as here out- 
lined were given to the children who thron 
our manufacturing and mining centres, an 
who know no trade or means of self-support, 
except the occupation of their fathers, which is 
now full to overflowing, might not very many 
be induced to take up homes upon the land, and 
so become capable of self-support, and relieve 
society of what may otherwise prove a very 
dangerous and expensive class of our popula- 
tion, thus transforming them into intelligent, 
law-abiding and prosperous citizens of the 
State? 

Agriculture then, in the manner and to the 
extent that I have indicated, can, and in my 
judgment should, be taught in the country 
schools, not as a text-book study or as a course 
confined and limited solely to the actual crops 
and animals reared upon a farm, but in the 
wider sense of the study of natural and social 
and political science, with their application to 
country life. 


President HAMILTON being obliged to 
leave at this point, thanked the Associa- 
tion for uniform courtesy and support, 
and left us with new inspiration for better 
work hereafter. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


Dr. S. D. RistEy, of Media, read a 
paper on this subject, having especial 
reference to the care of the eyes of pupils. 
The paper is elaborate, and was accom- 
panied by fine illustrations. It should ap- 
pear in our October issue. 


ART IN EDUCATION. 


Miss W. SEEGMILLER, of Allegheny, 
read the following paper on this subject, 
illustrated by a series of charts showing 
the exports and imports of civilized coun- 
tries, and emphasizing the art element in 
their value. 
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The reasons why Form Study, Drawing 
and Color should be thoroughly taught in 
our sagen schools are so many and so 
weighty that they cannot be quickly dis- 
cussed orenforced. Wecan, this afternoon, 
consider only in a very brief and general 
way the importance of this branch of school 
work from an educational and an industrial 
standpoint. The beneficent influences of 
the mighty movement termed the ‘‘ New 
Education ’’ have within recent years revo- 
lutionized school work. We have learned 
that an external moulding of the mind after 
a given pattern is poor training. Educators 
have ceased to think it important to impart 
the greatest possible number of facts to pu- 
pils, and deem it their highest duty to 
awaken and guide in free growth all the 
powers of body, mind and soul, making 
education a means of showing to each indi- 
vidual his own possibilities. 

Contrasting the present with school days 
of ten or fifteen years ago, we note great 
changes. There bes been a wide-spread 
adoption of kindergarten methods, and ele- 
mentary science or nature study has been 
installed as a vital part of primary educa- 
tion. A growing understanding of child 
nature has shown the necessity of spontane- 
ous activity as a means of development. 
The consequent desire to open all the chan- 
nels of expression has aroused decided inter- 
est in physical culture and manual training. 
Interwoven with these subjects and closely 
connected with the causes that have affected 
the recasting of education is Form Study. 

Nearly three hundred years ago Comenius 
said, ‘‘It is a fundamental error to begin 
teaching with language and end it with 
things, for things are the substance, the 
body, and words but the accident or dress.’’ 
Pestalozzi, the father of modern education, 
building upon the thought of Comenius, 
said, ‘‘ The powers must be developed har- 
moniously. All true development manifests 
itself in self-activity.’’ It remained for the 
man who had the honor of being called the 
‘‘discoverer of childhood,’’ Freidrich Froe- 
bel, to formulate a system that would bring 
the child into sympathy with his environ- 
ment, and to devise a means whereby he 
might express himself by doing. The prin- 
ciples of Froebel have taken deep root in this 
country. The dissemination of his ideas has 
affected the teaching in our public schools, 
elevating the work of the teacher and en- 
je “iy Fhe profession. Froebel’s work has 
done a large part in generating the ‘‘ New 
Education.”’ 

The foundation of Form Study is akin to 
the profound and philosophical basis of the 
kindergarten. Its advocates recognize the 
same centres of education—nature, man, 
God. Froebel compared the child toa plant. 
‘*Plants need first good soil and moisture, 
with plenty of sunshine, then care and train- 
ing, to promote symmetry of growth and 

rfection of fruit and eum. So young 

uman plants need right conditions for 
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growth and care and training, that their 
growth may be symmetrical, and that the 
ripened fruits of character may in proper 
time appear.’’ 

Seeking to establish the right conditions, 
and to provide the proper care and training, 
Froebel, realizing that the whole education 
of man comes through activities conditioned 
upon material things, endeavored, through 
a careful study of God’s creation and man’s 
construction, to bring pupils to an under- 
standing of the ‘‘unity of life.’’ This 
‘unity of life’’ was the keynote of his 
philosophy. He tells us ‘‘It is not by im- 
parting a mere number and variety of 
facts that a school becomes a school in the 
true sense, but only by emphasizing the 
living unity that is in all things.’’ Again 
he says, ‘‘ Without unity in the activities 
of nature, without unity for the forms of 
nature, and without recognition and percep- 
tion of this unity, no satisfactory instruc- 
tion in the science of the manifoldness of 
nature can be given to man even in boy- 
hood.’’ He endeavored to show the unity 
of all material forms, by means of form 
symbols, types in which the universal prop- 
erties of form, size, color, weight and move- 
ment are to be perceived and strikingly 
illustrated. 

‘‘The sphere,’’ he tells us, ‘‘is the type 
of the universe. There are the multitude of 
stars, the sun, the moon, and this earth, a 
universal host of varying size, position, 
material and movement, yet when reduced 
to unity they are simply spheres moving 
with circular motion.’’ Searching the min- 
eral kingdom for form and regularity, we 
find the crystals, forms with straight lines, 
and angles of all varieties. From these 
Froebel chose the cube, as presenting in the 
most simple manner stationary form, solid 
strength and rest. The cylinder he found 
to be the prevailing type of life and growth. 
All natural forms are modifications of these 
three; as man can but use the same forms, 
we find them continually in his handiwork. 
Froebel then made these the foundation of 
his kindergarten, leading children from 
their unity to a variety of thoughts and 
labors. Form Study, which has of late been 
attracting so much attention, is Froebel’s 
idea expanded, infused with the art spirit, 
and adapted to general school conditions, 
from the first primary grade to the univer- 
sity. Taking the sphere, cube and cylinder 
with their modifications, the hemisphere, 
ellipsoid, ovoid, prisms, pyramids and cone, 
we have the types from which the Creator 
began the unfolding of the universe. Ex- 
amining the vegetable kingdom we find a 
geometric basis through all the work of 
nature. The tree trunk and the grasses of 
the field are like the cylinder; roots are like 
the cone; fruits and vegetables assume the 
forms of geometric solids. Apples, nuts, 
berries and oranges are like the sphere; 
melons, lemons and potatoes like the ellip- 
soid; pears like the ovoid, and carrots like 
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thecone. Seeds and stems are also like the 
solids; leaves and flowers are based upon 
the plane geometric figures derived from the 
solids. The geranium leaf is like the circle; 
the plantain is like the ellipse; the violet 
like the oval; the aspen like the triangle, 
and the ivy leaf like the pentagon. The 
petals of the daisy radiate regularly around 
a centre, forming a circle; those of the rose- 
bud fold themselves into an ovoid. 

We note a —— plan also in the 
arrangement of plant growth. Joining the 
extremities of the leaflets of compound 
leaves we obtain the simple geometric fig- 
ures; the enclosing form of a fern is a 
triangle ; of a horse-chestnut, an oval ; the 
petals, sepals and leaves of the trillium form 
# triangle, the blossoms of a snow-ball, a 
sphere. Grapes on the bunch form a cone, 
as does also the massing of verdure of the 
pine tree. 

Examining the mineral kingdom, we find 
the same underlying forms. The ranges of 
hills and mountains are cones of varyin 
ei peer ; every rock, stone, and crysta 

as a geometric basis. Iron pyrites is a mass 
of cubes ; quartz crystals are pyramids sur- 
mounting prisms; ascervularia davidsonii 
and alpinensis are unions of hexagonal 
prisms. In the animal kingdom the old 
forms re-appear ; fish, fowl, insect and ani- 
mal portraying them. In every realm of 
nature we find an adherence to geometric 
law. The bird builds a nest like a hemi- 
sphere. The bee constructs a cell like a 
re aac prism. Snow crystals are like 
the plane geometric figures. 

This oulliece for illustration. Nature sings 
the same old story o’er and o’er, but with 
ceaseless variations. At the surface there is 
infinite variety ; at the centre unity. Man, 
as a creative being, is compelled to make 
use of these same types. Since the time the 
Indian made his wigwam like a cone, and 
the Egyptian seared gigantic pyramids as 
resting places for kings, till in the recent 
‘* White City,’’ buildings of prisms, domes 
of hemispheres, and colonnades of cylinders 
were the wonder of the world, these geo- 
metric solids have been used in building. 

The Columbian exhibition represented 
every human industry. Wandering from 
the abodes of the cave dwellers, where the 
rude pottery took the form of the hemi- 
sphere and ovoid, to the Transportation 
building, where the engines were combi- 
nations of prisms, cylinders, and cones, 
through Machinery Hall, yea to the Liberal 
Arts building, every article of the exhibits 
resembled one or other of these solids. 
While we marveled at the skill and ingenu- 
ity of man, we found no new elements, 
simply new relations. 

The foundations of natural science, of 
human industry, and of form study then are 
the same, and when form study is thor- 
omy understood, it can be made a strong 
bulwa:k upon which to build a noble edu- 
cational structure. 





Geometric type solids should be made the 
basis of instruction throughout all grades. 
Though they are simple in their unity, they 
lead to study of inexhaustible variety and 
diversity. Through these pupils should be 
taught to classify form, oul bs led to a close 
daily companionship with nature, toa study 
of nature’s laws, and of the forces of the 
world. 

Psychologists tell us of the importance of 
the sense of touch as an educator. In our 
arrangements for the study of form, we 
should provide models and objects for each 
pupil, that he may gain impressions of form 
through the hand as well as through the eye. 
One model in the hand of the teacher will 
not suffice. 

Expression is a necessity of growth, 
completing and inducing thought. There 
should be the freest possible expression by 
language, modeling, making and drawing. 
Great care should be exercised in the guid- 
ing of expression. Its restriction and tram- 
meling by the use of rulers in primary 
grades, is, I think, harmful. Reference is 
not made to the study of mechanical dimen- 
sion, which of course requires the ruler, but 
to the use of rulers in the expression of 
ideas of form and arrangement. ‘The draw- 
ing of the primary grades should be to the 
fullest extent the free expression of the 
pupil’s individual thought and feeling. Me- 
chanical drawing should be confined to the 
constructive side of form. Not until pupils 
have gained skill in observation and facility 
of hand in free delineation, should they be 
taught mechanical drawing for industrial 
purposes. 

Drawing to a great extent may be me- 
chanical, where no rulers or compasses are 
used. Because we have drawing it does 
not follow we have art, any more than it 
follows that because we have penmanship 
we have literature. Drawing is too often 
considered an end in itself, rather than as a 
means of expression. The lines in the 
drawing books are dictated one by one, that 
the pages may be accurate and neat. While 
we should desire perfection, and strive for 
it, working for neatness and accuracy, we 
have no right to demand refinement of exe- 
cution where there is not thought, for that 
is slave’s work. We should lead children 
tc think and feel, and let the drawing be the 
result of their own individual thought and 
feeling. 

While it is necessary to give full scope to 
the creative activities, we ought not to con- 
found healthful freedom and spontaneity 
with wayward impulse. We should not en- 
courage mere kaleidoscopic designing. We 
should remember that the desirable freedom 
comes, not through carelessness, but from a 
knowledge of power. 

Again, is there not danger of our allowing 
the study and expression of form to stop at 
the scientific point? Are we not apt to be 
content with that form of observation that 
sees in the object its mere outlines and limi- 
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tations, or the details of its structure? 
even a importance should we deem an 
apprehension of the ‘‘ halo of the infinite’’ 
that crowns and transfigures every finite ob- 
ject. 

: In our zealous training of intellect and 
hand, we are inclined to Recast the training 
of the soul. Profound indeed is the truth 
that ‘‘ As a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he.’’ We should cultivate in our pupils a 
loving, reverent appreciation of beauty. 
We should have pertect models, the purest 
color, and harmonious school decorations ; 
we should constantly seek the ideal in na- 
ture and art, and through a study of the 
symmetry and harmony in the Creator’s 
works and ways, lead the children to con- 
form their lives to the order of His laws. 

Visiting a school in a certain city, gen- 
erally conceded to be progressive in educa- 
tion, the principal said, ‘‘ You will be pleased 
to meet Miss Brown this morning: she is 
quite artistic.’’ I was introduced to Miss 
Brown before school, and remained in her 
room for opening exercises. She presided 
over fifty or sixty little folks in the first 
primary grade. When the gong rang Miss 
Brown opened the Bible and read a few 
verses, beginning with the following: ‘‘ The 
word that came unto Jeremiah, concerning 
all the people of Judah, in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim, the son of Josiah, king of Judah, 
that was the first year of Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon.”’ 

Miss Brown may have had an intellectual 
comprehension of form, color and propor- 
tion, but if ‘‘art is man’s expression of de- 
light in God’s work,’’ an artistic teacher 
would appreciate little children, and begin 
the day with some simple Bible story or 
sweet childlike song, which would carry its 
influence through all'the hours. 

A teacher in a little town was hearing a 
class read ‘‘ The Prairies,’’ by Bryant : 
‘*These are the Gardens of the Desert, these 
The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 
For which the speech of England has no name, 
The Prairies. I behold them for the first, 

And my heart swells while the dilated sight 

Takes in the encircling vastness. Lo! they 
stretch, 

In airy undulations, far away, 

As if the ocean, in his gentlest swell, 

Stood still, with all his rounded billows fixed, 

And motionless forever. Motionless? 

No— they are all unchained again.’’ 

He spoke with a glowing appreciation of 
the prairies, and said that something of the 
effect of the waving grass might be noted in 
a field of grain. A little country girl crossed 
the orchards to the grain fields and gazed 
enchanted at ‘‘the deep hollows that seem 
to glide along and chase the sunny ridges,”’ 
at the blue heavens above and the soft foli- 
age of the distant wood. The teacher may 
not have been able to handle brush or pen- 
cil, but one little girl at least received a les- 
son in art such as the greatest maSter could 
not excel. The art spirit counseleth us to 
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Of ! love beauty wherever found; love it in form, 


love it in color, love it in literature, love it 
in music, love it in character. 

Within the past few years there has been 
a widespread interest in art education 
throughout Pennsylvania. Many cities and 
towns have introduced drawing and color 
into the schools. There is in many places, 
however, a misconception regarding the 
utility of the work in primary grades. A 
number of towns teach it in the high schools 
or upper grammar grades only. It is said 
that in the upper grades there is time for 
culture, but that as a very large number of 
pupils never get beyond the fourth or fifth 
year, it is best to devote the time of the pri- 
maries to studies of more practical use, 
assisting the large number who leave the 
school-room at an early age for the work- 
shop. 

Those who have taught form study in 
primary grades feel that it shortens rather 
than lengthens the school course, as it trains 
the observing faculties and the imagination 
to a greater extent than any other study, 
and thus increases power for work in all 
lines. It is the little ones who are most in 
need of the training. Our first educational 
task is to make the child acquainted with 
the things of the material world which con- 
stitute the basis of the abstract, and form 
study brings him constantly into direct 
contact with the external world. 

Then whatever a child’s daily occupation 
may be when he leaves school, his true 
vocation is the development of his manhood 
—should we undervalue the elevating, en- 
nobling influence of art? From an indus- 
trial, as well as from an educational and an 
ethical standpoint, the work should be 
strengthened in the lower grades. 

The aim of education is the development 
of good citizenship, and good citizenship 
depends primarily on the ability to main- 
tain one’s self in the struggle for existence. 
These are times of great political unrest, 
when armies of the unemployed are march- 
ing through the land menacing our institu- 
tions. The great question concerning those 
in authority to-day is how to increase the 
material wealth of the country. America 
has enjoyed commercial prosperity on ac- 
count of her vast natural resources, and not 
through the superiority of her industries. 
The value of all manufactured articles 
bought and sold is the value of the raw 
material, plus the value of human thought 
expressed by human labor. The value of 
the raw material is usually insignificant in 
comparison with the value added by the 
skill and taste of the workman. Steel worth 
four cents a pound is sent from Pittsburg 
to Birmingham, Conn. It is made into 
table cutlery, returned to Pittsburg and sold 
for three dollars and a half per pound. Lace 
and fine delaine often carry a value a thou- 
sandfold greater than that of the raw mate- 
rial. In this connection it is to be noted 
that in these days of exacting civilization 
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beauty has a high commercial value. We 
pay thirty dollars for a piece of royal Wor- 
cester china, of which the absolute utility is 
no greater than that of a common earthen- 
ware pitcher costing a few cents. Those 
who examined the display of British porce- 
lain at the Manufacturers’ Building at the 
Columbian Exhibition must have marveled 
to see the very soil of England carrying a 
value greater than gold. 

With these thoughts in mind, I would ask 
your attention to some commercial statis- 
tics, comparing our industrial standing with 
that of Great Britain and France. I give the 
imports and exports of Great Britain and 
France for 1888, and as they were more 
easily compiled, those of the United States 
for 1891. 


Kingdom of Great Britain, 1888. 


Imports. Exports. 
s.r Reece eees $770,340,200 $34,567,865 
Industrial materials ..... 970,850,100 138,352,905 
Manufactured goods ..... 196,888,415 996,292,265 


$1,938,178,715 $1,169,213,033 
France, 1888. 











Imports. Exports. 
ae eee $220,851,000 $140,253,000 
Industrial material ...... 390,092,000 156,986,000 
Manufactured goods .. ..  I11I,708,000 329,374,000 





$792,651,000  $626,613,000 
United States, 1891. 











Imports. 
Pood: ...... cutee ae ow see 6 em $284,715.737 
Industrial materials .......+-ce80e68 303,418,092 
Manufactured goods ........... « 138,469,966 

Articles of luxury (2. ¢., liquors, laces, jewelry, 

tobacco, pictures, statuary, etce.)...... 118,312,401 
$844,916, 196 

Exports. 
Agricultural products .......+4.4.e... $642,751,334 
hae ee eee ee 22,054,970 
ee 28,715,713 
i” eee ee rere 6,208,577 
Products of manufactures .......... 168,927.315 
Miscellaneous (7. ¢., salt, ice, rags, etc.) .. . 3,612,364 
$872,270,283 


Examining these statistics we see that 
while Great Britain is a seller of products 
embodying the thought and skill of her 
people to the extent of over $996,000,000, 
and France of over $329,000,000, America 
is represented by less than $169,000,000. 
We send our raw materials to other coun- 
tries, and buy them back at twenty, fifty, 
yes, a thousand times their original value, 
paying a high price for foreign taste and 
skill. 


The industrial problem has become a 
great national question. We hear much 
about ‘‘ protection for the American work- 
man.’’ The protection we need ig a better 
training of ourworkmen. The only way we 
can sustain ourselves in the industrial com- 
petition of the future, is by training our 
people in such a way that their skill and 
taste may make our iron, steel, wood and 
textiles bear great industrial values. Hence 
we see the need of art and industrial train- 
ing in our schools, and the importance of 





form study, drawing and color, which bring 
ry into contact with things, train the 

and to obey the will, and the mind to ap- 
preciate and create beauty. 

The character of nations has been mani- 
fested in the art of nations. Civilization 
and art have travelled hand in hand, one 
attaining its highest development with the 
other. When Egypt was the cradle of the 
world’s civilization, she reared her majestic 
pyramids and sphinx on the banks of the 
Nile, and portrayed her thought and feeling 
in graphic hieroglyphics on the faces ot 
monuments, leaving us in the desert a pic- 
ture record of her life. 

When the Greek philosopher was thinking 
the thoughts that would descend as treasure 
to the ages, the Greek potter at his wheel 
was forming the most beautiful vases that 
the world has ever seen, and Greece has left 
as a legacy not only the Iliad and Odyssey 
of Homer, the philosophy of Socrates and 
Plato, but the classic beauty of the Parthe- 
non and the perfected grace of the Venus de 
Milo. 

When imperial Rome gathered the known 
world in a circle about her, she displayed 
her adoration of power and magnificence in 
the erection and decoration of her public 
buildings, her temples, palaces, theatres 
and baths. Standing before the grand old 
Coliseum, the Vatican, or the triumphal 
Arch of Septimus Severus, one can readily 
enter into the imperiousness, the power, the 
pride of the haughty Roman spirit. 

When the invading army of the Moors 
marched through Spain, the Moorish ban- 
ners were unfurled over the city of Granada, 
and the days of greatest Moorish prosperity 
had come, the Moors builded and decorated 
their Alhambra, which has justly been 
called an ‘‘ architectural poem,’’ and in the 
poetry of their imagination they exclaimed, 
‘All nations shall bow down in homage be- 
fore it. In comparison to the shining beauty 
of this building, the very stars in the heav- 
ens are dimmed in their lustre.’ 

Sitting at the feet of History and looking 
back upon the ages that have passed, we find 
that the nations that have left us anything 
worthy of admiration or respect in their 
science, their government or their literature, 
have left us something equally worthy im 
their art. 

When our generation has passed away 
and other feet tread the land, others turm 
over the pages of history and read of the 
freedom-loving Americans, they will learn 
how America refused to bow her head in 
submission to a foreign tyrannical power, 
how she refused to have her fair annals. 
stained by the blot of slavery. They will 
look upon the much-loved Stars and Stripes 
and learn how from the thirteen original 
states American colonization so rapidly ex- 
tended to a broad dominion. They will 
read of American commercial strength, of 
American political prestige: they will study 
American philosophy and American litera- 
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ture—but when they study American art, 
what will they study ? 

‘‘Art as a living part of the education of 
our pers has its history lying before rather 
than behind us.’’ We are just on the thresh- 
old of that newer social life, when Art shall 
have its rightful place among us, and be- 
come the true and beautiful expression of a 
true and beautiful spirit. In America we 
need the genial influence of art schools, art 
museums, artistic public buildings, and 
above all, art in our public schools. We 
are just beginning to realize the need. Un- 
til recently art was almost wholly excluded 
from the education of the American people, 
but now there is a wide-spread interest 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 

In America we have ability and energy, 
and to spare. All that is needed to insure 
success is that we should deem an object 
worthy of our attention ; so we may surely 
look with hope to the future. If art char- 
acterizes the age in which it is produced, 
the civilization of a country and the char- 
acter of a people, ought not American art— 
when we have an American art—to be 
greater than anything which has preceded it ? 

When this fair land of ours has a broader 
education, when her public schools are so 
thoroughly permeated with the true art 
spirit, that the humblest citizen has a love 
for the beautiful in Art and Nature and Life, 
then will America rise in her majesty to be 
the fairest land on earth, and American 
citizens shall become greater and better and 
nobler than any race that have yet shone 
forth on the pages of history. 

It is our privilege as educators to help 
hasten the bright time that is coming, hop- 
ing and working to raise our country to 
heights of happiness and virtue as yet un- 
reached by other nations. 

Prof. Erson, of Indiana, presented the 
subject of University Extension, calling 
attention to the Summer School in ses- 
sion at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer KECK made a report giving 
an approximate statement of the receipts 
and expenditures at the present session, 
and also a classified list of members in 
attendance, which will be found at the 
end of this report. The financial state- 
ment foots up as follows: 


RESOURCES. 


Cash on hand from last meeting. $444.38 
Interest on $400 for 2 years at 3% 24.00 








Lecture Tickets on July 3 13.50 
Lecture Tickets on July 4... 4.00 
ROOM MOE as st) 0 oe se 2.00 
Membership Fees...... . 460.00 

$947.88 

EXPENDITURES. 

Total Expenses of Media Meeting . $398.85 
Leaving on hand a balance of . . . $549.03 








[SEPr., 


Vice-President McGrInNEs then de- 
clared the Association ready to adjourn, 
and the session of 1894 was closed with 
singing of the Long Metre Doxology. 


ee 


EXCURSION TO ELWYN. 





HE thoughtful kindness of the people 

of Media, which met the members on 
atrival, gave them a most cordial and 
generous reception on the first evening of 
their stay—of which some account was 
given in our last issue—and followed 
them through the week, was extended 
beyond the final session, in the form of 
an excursion to the Pennsylvania School 
for Feeble-minded Children, at Elwyn. 
The Committee on Entertainment had 
chartered a special train, on which some 
three hundred members and friends left 
Media at 3:45 for the school. 

Arriving at Elwyn, they were met at 
the station by representatives of the In- 
stitution, accompanied by a band of music, 
made up of pupils belonging to the 
school, and the uniformed batalion, who 
escorted them to the main building. 
Here they were met by the Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Martin W. Barr, who con- 
ducted them to Keystone Hall. When 
all were seated, the teachers were formally 
welcomed by Hon. EpwIn A. Prick, of 
the Board of Directors. He gave a brief 
history of the Institution, its growth 
from a small beginning in 1857 to its 
present size and usefulness. Here has 
been demonstrated what can be done and 
ought to be done for this unfortunate 
class. ‘The school isa private institution, 
aided by the State; the appropriation pro- 
vides for about 550 children, and there 
are aS many more supported by their 
families or friends. Not a few of these 
children are adults in age and size. The 
Legislature has begun the work of es- 
tablishing a similar institution in western 
Pennsylvania, near Pittsburg, which is 
intended to accommodate a thousand 
more ; even then, both will hardly be able 
to take care of all who need such help. 

The children of the kindergarten gave a 
short exercise or play under direction of 
one of the teachers, and afterwards a 
simple dance, which they evidently en- 
joyed as much as did the spectators. Re- 
freshments were served at this point, after 
which the visitors were conducted through 
the school-rooms, dining-rooms, dormi- 
tories, laundries, etc., out to a pleasant 
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grove, where a number of the boys were 
engaged in the manufacture of Torchon 
lace. Here, also, were exhibited the gar- 
ments made by the girls, as well as rugs, 
fancy articles, etc. 

We were next conducted to the campus, 
where we witnessed a batalion drill and 
dress parade by the uniformed cadets 
under command of Major Wheeler. The 
different manceuvres were executed with 
precision, and from the frequent rounds 
of applause were evidently appreciated by 
all the guests. At the conclusion of the 
drill a vote of thanks was, on motion of 
Supt. Mackey, of Butler, tendered to Dr. 
Barr, the Managers and assistants, for 
their hospitable entertainment,and headed 
by the band, the guests were escorted to 
the return train, all highly gratified with 
their visit, and deeply impressed with the 
object lesson in civilization here afforded. 


—_— 
_ 


THE EXHIBITS. 








N the public school building, a few 
minutes’ walk from the court house, 
the Committee on Exhibits, under the di- 
rection of Prof. Leon H. Watters, Chair- 
man, displayed the result of their work, 
which was instructive as well as interest- 
ing. Wecan give no report that would 
do justice to the exhibit, or take the place 
of actual inspection, but note some of the 
strong points as they presented themselves 
to the interested observer. 

The Norristown schools won general 
commendation by their display of manual 
work. An inlaid desk made by twelve 
boys for their teacher was shown, and 
the results of the introduction of sewing 
into the schools of that town were surpris- 
ing in both variety and finish. Mending, 
darning, plain sewing, even dressmaking, 
have been successfully taught. 

Hazleton sent a large exhibit, consisting 
of regular school work, supplemented 
with relief maps with products in their 
respective localities, paper folding and 
designing, etc. This exhibition attracted 
much attention. 

The Free Kindergarten of Allegheny 
and Pittsburg had a fine exhibit of paper 
folding and weaving, ornamental stitch- 
ing, designs pricked with pins, etc. 

Media showed written examination 
papers in its regular course as well as a 
number of drawings made by the pupils. 
Although this subject has not, up to this 
time, received any special attention, they 





were well executed, and give promise for 
the future. 

West Chester had a full exhibit of all 
grades of school work, neatly executed 
and nicely arranged. The manual train- 
ing department showed inlaid and carved 
work and a complete set of patterns for a 
full-sized turning lathe. 

Pottstown had a large exhibit, running 
through all the usual varieties of school 
work; also an exhibit of the different 
native woods, grains, seeds, minerals, 
botanical specimens, etc. 

Rutledge exhibited relief maps, draw- 
ings, written examination work, etc. 

The Manoa and Coopertown schools of 
Haverford had fine exhibits of regular 
work. 

Sharon Hill exhibited fine relief maps, 
drawings, etc. 

Lansdowne had a full exhibit of kinder- 
garten and regular school work. 

Coatesville showed maps, drawings, etc. 

Chelsea showed written examination 
work, which was very creditable. 

Darby borough had a fine exhibit of 
regular school work. 

The schools of Pittsburg and Allegheny 
had the finest exhibit of paper work 
shown, running through seven grades. 

Doylestown showed native woods, min- 
erals, seeds, botanical specimens, etc. 

East Stroudsburg had a nice exhibit of 
paper folding and clay modeling. 

The Indian School at Carlisle had a 
large exhibit of regular school work, as 
well as the different articles manufactured 
by the pupils. Shoes of various kinds 
and styles, harness, carriage blacksmith- 
ing, clothing, both girls’ and boys’, and 
tinware were neatly arranged in glass 
cases and apparently well made. Upon 
the walls were shown charcoal drawings 
of great merit, as well as the written work 
of the school. 

The Philadelphia Institution for the 
Blind had a most complete exhibit of 
their system of instruction, with the spec- 
ial appliances used in the work. The 
exhibit of wood work and the tools re- 
quired was specially interesting, the latter 
being marked in such a way that the 
nes could feel the several markings. 

he saw was provided with a gauge that 
would only enable it to cut to a certain 
depth, easily regulated by the sense of 
touch. The drawing of the patterns was 
done by sticking large-headed pins intoa 
flat cushion, while the geometrical figures 
were formed by pieces of wire of different 
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lengths with perforated ends fastened by | showed the lack of sight more than any 
pins tosimilar cushions. The maps were | other exhibit, but when it was remem- 
formed of thin pieces of wood, each state | bered that the pupils had never seen the 
or county being a separate piece, and | articles they were imitating, the results 
fitted together by the student in exactly | even here were truly wonderful. An- 
the same way as a seeing child would put | other lesson of civilization ! 

together a dissected puzzle. Arithmetic Some of the elementary science collec- 
and algebra are taught by means of metal | tions were remarkable for extent and 
frames perforated with a large number of | classification, and the mounted botanical 
octagonal holes; into these the pupils fit | specimens of some schools were beauti- 
square pieces of type which have a char- | fully prepared—as fine work as we have 
acter similar to a colon (:) upon one end. | seen anywhere. Kindergarten work came 
The octagonal hole permits these types | from all quarters, of high average excel- 
to be arranged in eight different positions, | lence; and the products of manual in- 
thus making eight of the ten figures, the | struction are positive evidence of the 
others being special characters. Thus | value of hand training and the certainty 
by the sense of touch they are able to | that it has ‘‘come to stay”’ as a part of 
work at difficult problems with almost | school work. 

the facility of a seeing child. There was Altogether the exhibit was a success— 
a complete exhibit of the ordinary kin- | creditable to those who contributed, to 
dergarten work, which compared favora- | the committee who designed, and the 
bly with similar exhibits from other | teachers who arranged and managed it. 
schools. There were also a number of | This department of the Association is 
books printed in the raised characters, as | growing in importance and interest. It 
well as specially arranged chess and | attracted many visitors from the town, as 
checker boards. The modeling in clay | well as from the Association. 
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THE MELLOW HORN. 


Lively. 
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1. At dawn Auro-ra_ gai- ly breaks, Inall her proud attire, Ma-jes-tico’er the glassy lake, Re- 
2. Ateve when gloomy shades obscure The tranquil shepherd's cot, When tinkling bells are heard no more, 


And 
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quidfire; All na-turesmilestoush - er in The blushingqueenofmorn, And 
for-got, ’Tis then the sweet enchanting note On zephyrs gent-ly borne, With 
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hunts-men with the day be-gin To wind themel-lowhorn. The mel-low 
witch-ing ca - dence seemsto float A-round the mel-lowhorn, The mel-low 
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mel-low,mel-low horn; Themel-low horn, The mel-low,mel-lowhorn; And 
mel-low,mel-low horn; Themel-low horn, The mel-low,mel-lowhorn; ’Tis 
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huntsmen with the day begin To wind the mellow horn. And huntsmen with the day begin To 
then the sweet enchanting note On zephyrs gently borne: With witching cadence seems to float A- 


2. 
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wind the mellow horn. The mellow,mellow horn, The mel-low,mellow horn. 
round the mellow horn. The mellow,mellow horn, The mel-low, mellow horn. 
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* An Echo can be made by Soprano and Alto humming these two bars to this note, with lips closed and teeth apart. 
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